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A SPLENDID SEEDLING 
PEACH 


j HESE peaches have 
quite an interesting his- 
tory. A peach pit was 

cast aside into a back yard, 
sprouted and grew into a 
thrifty and hardy tree, and is 
still alive and vigorous in a 
northern Illinois village. For 
two successive years it has 
been heavily loaded with 
fruit of exceptionally fine 
color and size. The grain, 
however, is a little coarse and 
the fruit lacks the flavor of 
some choice varieties known 
to.our American Agricultur- ) 
ist readers. This peach tree, 
from which the photo- 
graphed fruit was taken, is a 
seedling and of no known 
variety. The great size and 
fine shape of the fruit can be 
seen by comparison with the 
bushel basket in which it is 
contained and the old splint- 
bottom chair on which the 
basket is placed. Early Sep- 
tember finds all northern 
markets well supplied with 
peaches, the crop proving 
fairly liberal in Ohio, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New England. Prices are 
irregular, and often rather 
low, especially on fruit lack- 
ing in color or flavor. 
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That part of the world sheltered by 
Amatite is under a roof that will endure. 

Its mineral surface gives it a durability 
and weather resistance that no other roof- 
ing can equal. The layers of pitch make 
it absolutely waterproof. The layers of 
wool felt make strong sheets of it so that 
it can be handled without tearing and 
won’t be ripped off the roof by a wind. 
And the combination of these is the 
most durable and waterproof roofing on 
the market. 

Now, of course, we can’t make you 
believe all this by just saying so. We’ve 
got to have your request for a free sample. 
When you get thesample, you can see for 


yourself what Amatite is made of. Youcan 
find out all about the stuff that is in it 

Another important thing is the fact 
that Amatite, having a mineral surface, 
never requires coating or painting. The 
mineral surface is more durable than any 
liquid coating could possibly be. The 
work is all done when the roof is once 
laid. No attention is required afterward. 


Send for a free Sample to the near- 
est office of BARRETT MANUFACT- 
URING COMPANY, AMATITE DE- 
PARTMENT, New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Allegheny, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Philadelphia. New 





Orleans, Cincinnati, and Boston. 
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TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


ue. 
a Tile req ent. We 
Tire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic side Walk 
JON HM. JACKSON; 10 Third Ave., Albany, B. Bo 


R ackeon’s Round Drail 
Five, Red and 
lor what you want and prices. 





Carries off las water ; 
admits air to the soil. in: 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
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COAST 


Second-class one-way Colonist 
tickets from Chicago on sale daily 
until October 31st, inclusive, to various 


ints in 
ashington. 


California, 


Oregon and 


Correspondingly low rates from 

all points east of Chicago. 

Tickets good on the famous 
electric lighted Los Angeles Limited, 
(less than three days to Southern Cal- 


ifornia without change of cars, 


via 


the Chicago & Nerth-Western, Union 

and Salt Lake Route, and on the China 
and Japan Fast Mail through to San 
Francisco and Portland daily, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line. 


Personally conducted excursions in 








Pullman tourist sleeping cars, through 
without change daily. 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast. only 
$7.00. Round-trip tickets also on sale 
at reduced rates. 
tickets via this line, 
Full particulars concerning these 
excursions can be secured by address- 
ing S. A. Hutchison, Manager Tourist 
Department, 212 Clark Street, Cricages 
or you can address for further infore 


W. B. KNISKERN, PT... C.& NW. Ry. 


Double berth 


All agents sell 


Chicago, iil. 
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Promise in Chautauqua Grapes. 


JAMES C. HALE, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





The grape harvest in the Chautau- 
qua grape belt began a trifle earlier 
than usual this year, with shipments 
of Moore’s Early the third week in Au- 
gust. The outlook for the crop as a 
whole is good. It will be somewhat 
larger than last year, but less than 
some figured early in the season. The 
increase will result from two causes, 
@ more favorable season and a larger 
acreage, 

The summer has been ' uniformly 
warm, with not enough rain to be a 
damage, yet sufficient to keep the 


vines in fairly good condition. The 
increase in acreage has not been 
large, but a normal increase which 


marks the steady growth of the grape 
industry. Ten years ago it was care- 
fully estimated that there were 27,000 
acres of vineyard in the Chautauqua- 
Erie belt and this has probably been 
increased within the past five years, 
by an average of 1000 acres each year, 
so the total now must be around 3200 
acres. Low prices check the increase 
of acreage, while a good year, with 
good prices, acts as a stimulus. 


REASONABLE PRICES SHOULD BE PAID. 


It is too early to speculate as to 
price at which grapes will sell this 
year. The previous year’s price is no 
criterion, conditions in this direction 
being influenced entirely by demand, 
and this in turn depending largely 
upon prosperity and consuming power 
of the country. The price of and de- 
mand for early grapes is influenced 
largely by the presence of other fruits, 
but this rule does not apply so much 
to Concords, as other fruits are near- 
ly out of the way when the Concord 
season is in full blast. 

A local condition that will influence 
the price of bulk and basket stock, is 
the fact that largely increased 
amounts of grapes will this year find 
their way. into wines and unfermented 
juice. A large concern in western 
New York, established in 1897, with a 
capacity of 400 to 500 tons grapes has 
twice doubled its capacity and plant 
throughout, and this year is building a 
three-story concrete block building of 
enormous dimensions, which when 
finished will enable it to press 3000 to 
5000 tons of grapes each year, into 
juice that is bottled in unfermented 
state. The amount of grapes needed 
by this company this season will rid 
the local markets of all in the way of 
surplus, which in turn will have a ten- 
dency to raise the price on bulk and 
basket stock. 

The efght-pound standard basket is 
the popular package for grapes for 
table use, but large quantities will be 
put up this year in 20-pound baskets, 
which to some extent will take the 
place of Crates. 

TOO EARLY SHIPMENTS HURT MARKET. 

Unfortunately for all concerned, 
mistake is usually made in the ship- 
ment of the first grapes of the season, 
which find their way into market be- 
fore they are fairly ripe, set the teeth 
on edge and create a prejudice against 
grapes in general, hard to overcome. 
This haste to ship the first grapes, and 
get the top-notch price, puts money 
in the pockets of those doing the 
business, but it costs the grape grow- 
ers, as a whole, dollars for dimes. 

Last season, 1905, grapes averaged 
around 13 cents for 8-pound baskets, 
and $26 or $27 per ton for bulk stock. 

At these prices, no class of farming 
in this section can compare with grape 
growing, and farmers are finding it 
out. It is a great mistake, however, 
to plant all the land to grapes, and 
put one’s self where he will be obliged 
to buy all the fertilizer used, with none 
of it: produced on the farm. 

,» HE IDEAL GRAPE FARM. 

This is one that is large enough to 
give room for pasturage, and meadow, 
stock can be cared for 


89, tha 
to provide the bulk of fertilizer used, 


without drawing onthe bank account. 
Anything short of this affords tempra- 
tion to scrimp and starve the vines. It 
has been cleariy demonstrated thar 
the well fertilized vineyard will! flour. 
ish in spite of grape root worms, | 
hoppers, or other pests, when the p 

ly fed vineyard will perish. With ,, 
desire to mislead or hold out 
hopes, vineyards might be mentioncg, 
which two and three years ago looked 
as though they were ddomed, on ac- 
count of the presence and ravages of 
the grape root worm, but which were 
fertilized heavily with the best barn- 
yard manure, worked thoroughly, and 
to-day are in fine condition. 
this goes to show that strong vines 
can best withstand the onset of vine- 
yard enemies, and to have strong vines 
they must be well fertilized. 

As to vineyard pests, they abound, 
but the most formidable of the insect 
kind is what is commonly known as 
the grape root worm, which feeds up- 
on the covering of the roots, causing 
the vines to die. This creature has be- 
come a familiar object, and from a 
few isolated cases of five years ago, 
its habitat has extended throughout 
the belt, until it is doubtful if there 
are many vineyards where it cannot 
be found. 

Experts on the grape root worm ex- 
press the opinion that it is twice as 
plentiful as last year, and yet a strange 
thing is that with this increased pop- 
ulation, vines look decidedly better 
than they did last year. There has 
been a good growth of wood, more 
than for several years, and this con- 
dition is so marked that it has made 
some people skeptical as to the danger 
from the dreaded worm, and led them 
to question whether or not the trouble 
from this direction has not reached 
its hight. . Another year will answer 
all such questions and quiet or in- 
crease the fears of all concerned, 
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To Advance Agriculture — The 
American association of farmers’ in- 
stitute workers will hold its annual 
meeting November 12 to 14 at Baton 
Rouge, La, and at the same place the 
association of American agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations will 
begin its session November 14. Re- 
duced rates on railroads are being ar- 
ranged. Institute workers “are ad- 
vised thus early so they may arrange 
dates to attend what promises to be 
unusually interesting sessions, partic- 
ularly to those who have not visited 
that section of the south. 








Gumbel’s Big Scale Offer to Farmers 
—There is a message in this issue from 
H. C. Gumbel that évery reader of 
this paper ought to read through from 
start to finish. It is the adv about his 
famous Knodig pitless scales. If after 
you read it through you are not in- 
clined to take him at his word, you 
have missed a pretty good chance of 
getting a good scale bargain. Mr 
Gumbel’s adv wouldn’t be in this paper 
if the man;his scale and his methods 
of doing business were not thoroughly 
honest and reliable. That is enough 
assurance to settle any doubt on that 
score, 
Read what he says: “Let me send 
you a Knodig pitless scale on 30 days’ 
free trial. You have nothing to pay 
until you are satisfied, no deposit, no 
notes to sign, nothing to do but give 
the Knodig a fair, honest trial at my 
risk. Then if it doesn’t please you, 
send it back and I will pay the freight 
both ways.” That ought to satisfy any 
man of his honest intentions, his con- 
fidence in his scale, and his willing- 
ness to do the right thing by his cus- 
tomers. And his scale is all right, too. 
There isn’t a farmer who could own 
one, and not make it pay. Tere are 
no end of reasons why you ought to 
get a good reliable and accurate scale. 
And Mr Gumbel’s offer gives you the 
chance to get it and save a big mar- 
gin of money on it too, by getting it 
direct from him. Sit down now, and 
cut out and fill the coupon in his adv, 
say you are a reader of our paper, and 
you will hear more about this propo- 
sition that will be mighty interesting 
to yous 





ft 
“TI saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


All of: 


but even that is not needed.. 
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MANAGEMENT OF A COLLEGE HERD 


How the Dairy Herd at Cornell University is Han- 
~ died—interesting Facts About Make-up—Points 
About Stable Sanitation—Methods of Feeding— 
Precautions Heeded During Milking Period— 
Handling the Milk and How . Individual Records 
Are Kept—Winter and Summer Details De- 
scribed—An Object Lesson That Can Be Prac- 


ticed on Any Farm. 

[The details here given about the dairy herd 
at Cornell university, are well worth most care- 
ful consideration. The article has-been pre- 
pared by M. W. Harper, assistant in animal hus- 
bandry.] 

The college of agriculture at Cornell univer- 
sity maintains a herd of some 25 or 30 cows, 
mostly Holsteins, a few Jerseys and Guernseys 
and two dual-purpose Shorthorns. This herd ‘s 
eared for and managed in a practical manner, 
the object being to keep the herd in such a way 
as to furnish a practical as well as a profitable 
object lesson. Much attention is paid to clean- 
liness and to the production of sanitary milk. 
There is no part of the care and management, 
no part of the equipment but can be installed 
with profit by the practical dairyman. This 
plan was chosen to encourage dairymen to 
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animals stand and sawdust in the gutters and 
along the alleys, having been made ready at 3 p 
m, the cattle are turned into the stable. They 
find their evening meal waiting for them. This 
meal consists of 30 pounds silage, with six 
pounds grain scattered over the silage. The grain 
consists of four parts distillers’ grains and one 
part buckwheat middlings. It is scattered over 
the silage, in the belief that the animals will 2at 
it less rapidly, thus more thoroughly masticate 
it and derive more benefit if fed alone. 

After the silage and grain have been con- 
sumed, they are given a mess of hay, about ten 
pounds, varying according to the appetite of the 
animal. While the animals are eating their 
silage and grain, they are gone over carefully 
with the curry comb and brush, especially about 
the rear parts and near the udder. Each ani- 
mal is carefully cleaned in this manner. 

At 4-p m milking begins, there being one 
milker to ten cows. Esch milker is required to 
wear a white suit, to wash his hands, to take 
a wet cloth and wipe each udder thoroughly 
before milking. The milk pail used is one with 
a haif-covered top, thus reducing the opening 
through which dirt may enter the pail. All of 
these precautionary measures are taken that the 
minimum amount of dirt may find its way into 
the milking pail. After the milker has finished 











the cow, he takes this one cow's milk to the 
milk room, which has a double door entrance, 
a sort of “‘storm door,” as it were, with one side 
opening to the exterior of the barn. This open- 
ing is kept open the year around. The “storm 
room” is large enough so the door on the stable 
side is closed when the door.on the milk room 
side is opened, letting the odors pass outside 
instead of into the milk room, where they wouid 
taint the milk. 
CARE OF MILK AND OTHER POINTS. 

The milkis weighed and the amount set down 
to the credit of each cow. A sample is taken 
and put into a bottle containing samples from 
this cow only, there being a bottle for each cow. 
Once each week these samples are tested to 
determine the amount of butter fat the cow 
yields. Aiter the milk has been weighed and 
sample taken, it is poured through a strainer 
into the milk can kept in the ice vat. Enough 
milk is put in each can so it will not float. 

By keeping such records of the herd, we can 
tell which are the more profitable cows, and 
whether they are earning their keep or other- 
wise. It also gives us a clue from which to save 
calves to replenish the herd. 

At 4 o'clock in the morning, cows are fed, 
as in the evening, 30 pounds silage on which is 
scattered six pounds grain. At 4.30 a m the 





make the most of the fo= 
materials at hand, 
rather than to install 
an expensive plant, the 
interest on which would 
eat a big hole into the 
profits arising from the 
business. 
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The stranger on en- 
tering the cow barn is 
favorably impressed by 
its cleanliness, every- 
thing is in order; if the 
herd is out, the litter 
is cleaned up and the 
floor swept. One thing 
which adds much to the 
general appearance is 
the whitewashed walls, 
stall partitions and ceil- 
ings of the _ stable. 
Whitewash is cheap, its 
application requires no 
skill, is easily accom 
plished and, in addition 
to its improving the 
gzeneral appearance, 
lime and whitewash are 
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milkers begin thair 
morning task, each be- 
ing required to take the 
Same precautions as in 
the evening. The cows 
are turned out of the 
stables at 6 a m, having 
the run of a covered 
yard in winter. This 
yard, while not large, 
furnishes ample room 
for the cows’ comforts. 
Within this yard is a 
watering tank, in which 
there is a fresh suppiy 
of water, with the chill 
driven off by steam, 
furnished from a boiler 
in the barn. 

In summer, the care 
and management is 
much the same as win- 
ter, save the animais 
receive no hay and less 
Silage, being turned to 
grass instead. In the 
evenings, after milking, 
the animals are turned 








excellent disinfectants. 
The loose lime finds its 
way into the — litter, 


where it adds to the versity. She was born September 1, 1898. 
fertility of the manure. Glista~ Netherland (32442). 
Thus a little whitewash dates, all of which are living except the second: 
ary 9, 04; January 15, '05; and December 5, 
: is as follows: July 9, ‘00, to September 1, 
a little air-slaked lime +99 to September 1, 01, her yield was 8602.1 


on the barn fixtures and 


CREDITABLE MEMBER OF A HERD AT CORNELL 


This splendid Holstein cow, Glista Alpha (47311), is a member of the herd at Cornell uni- 
Sired by Sir Beets De Kol (21422). Her dam was 
To December, 1905, she had prédiced six calves, on the following 
July 9, 00; August 9, 01; June 15, 02; Febru- satisfactory for the pro- 
056. Her yield of milk and butter fat in pounds ection of sheep. Warm 
00, 1265.1 mi¥k®4#RBS9/34 butter fat; September 1, 
milk and 290.41 fat; to September 1, '02, she pro- 


out instead of being 
stabled over night, a3 
in winter. 


Cheap Sheds are very 


barns should not be 


seattered about the stall duced 6286.9 milk and 222.52 fat; September 1, '03, her recortl’ W48"11,396.3 milk and 376.90 fat; PTovided. The require- 
occasionally,. pay for September 1, ’04, her product was.9988;6 milk and 346.16 fat;“September “1, "05, she gave 9263.9 ment is simple. The 
themselves many times Milk and 294.05 fat; September 1, 05, to January 2, '06, she p oduced 2084.7 milk and 74.23 -fleece should be kept 


over 


fat. The total produced was 48,887.6 pounds milk and 16€3:61 
December, 05, she gave 1410 pounds milk: This cow was at the winter fair at Syracuse, N Y, 


itter tat'~’ For’ the month of 


dry.. Only shelter need- 


The bedding, consist- where the picture reproduced abévé Was’ taken by Doust, exclusively for American Agriculturist. ed is Something to ward 


ing of straw where the For details about the management’ of" the university herd, See aftfcle fn’ this issue. 


1-3-4 ‘ieff the rain and snow, 
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SHREDDED CORN FODDER PROFITABLE. 
F. C. RAMSDELL, CAROLINE COUNTY, MD. 
Perhaps no food or roughage has given the 
farmer more serious thought in its use than 
long fodder. Especially is this the case on 
the Chesapeake peninsula where corn fodder 
enters so largely into the item of feed for cat- 
tle and horses, as the silo is very little used 
in this section: It has been the usual custom 
among most farmers to top and blade their 
corn. But since farm help has become so scarce, 
farmers have had to abandon this method of 
harvesting and cut the corn up at the ground 
and put it in large shocks in order to get the 

ground ready for wheat. 

The feeding of this long fodder has been the 
perplexing question to most of the farmers, for 
feeding it in the stable leaves so much of the 
large stalks to go out with the manure, mak- 
ing it a troublesome job to clean, properly, the 
stables. When so large an amount of these long 
stalks go out with the manure, it is almost 
impossible to get the manure out for corn in 
the spring, consequently it remains in the 


184 


pound during the entire season from spring to ~ 


fall before it can be handled, and by this rot- 
ting, and leaching process which it goes 
through in the summer, it loses much of its 
value as plant food, which no farmer can af- 
ford. The wide-awake farmer who is always 
anxious to save his manure in the best possible 
form with which to enrich his land, has not 
until recently been enabled to remedy this great 
evil, But now we have the steam fodder 
shredder. 

Like most new inventions, the first fodder 
shredders were far from perfect and did not 
give entire satisfaction, but they have been so 
improved that the shredders and huskers of 
to-day seem as near perfection as machinery 
can well be made. Taken in connection with 
the corn harvester and binder, they make the 
labor of harvesting corn almost as easy as a 
erop of wheat, as far as the work is concerned. 
I have reaped the benefit of a trial of one of 
these machines. Having grown a fine crop of 
corn and worked hard all the fall trying to 
get it husked, yet Christmas day found us with 
a few shocks to husk and some 12 or 14 acres 
of fine, long fodder still standing in the field 
with no barn room to store it. There 
was nothing to do but let it stand in 
the field, and haul it to the barn as we could 
use it. A friend knowing now we were situated, 
induced us to try the shredder, which was com- 
ing into the neighborhood. We saw the owner 
and he told us he would shred our fodder. We 
got a few neighbors to come with their teams 
and in a little over four hours, actual running, 
they shredded about nine acres of fodder and 
husked and shredded the 25 shocks of unhusked 
corn and were ready to go on the road to an- 
other place. 

This shredder has a blower attachment, which 
blew the fodder, after it was shredded, into the 
loft of our large barn, filling it full to the very 


gable. In fact, it blew the cupola on top of the 
barn full. We thus secured enough shredded 
fodder to last until the middle of March or 


longer and did not need to go ot of the barn to 
feed a forkful of it. We were then feeding 
five horses, seven cows and they left only 
enough for bedding which is far better than 
straw, as an absorbent of the liquid manure. 
It is an excellent feed for hogs, as they eat 
the leaves as well as they do clover hay; poui- 
try also like it to scratch in. As a bedding for 
use in the stables, we never used anything to 
equal it. 

We can take the manure direct from the 
stables and spread it on the clover sod for corn 
or put it on the grass land, which is intended 
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to mow. The fine shredded corn stalks will not 
hinder raking the hay and the stalks will be 
adding vegetable matter to the land, which 
will induce a heavier growth of grass. Taking 
it all in’ all, the steam shredder is going to 
add dollars to the corn crop of this section in 
the saving of fodder and the labor of husking 
the corn. 


HARVESTING THE CORN CROP 
A. H. JUDY, OHIO. 

Corn cutting is one of the questions: to which 
as yet there has been no satisfactory solution 
given us.. We use the corn binder. With this 
machine one man can cut, bind and shock all 
the corn that a man is supposed to produce iu 
this locality. With corn cut and shocked, the 
question of husking comes up. Labor is the 
crying need. With corn cut and shocked and 
bound, you and your hand, or barring the pos- 
sibilty of getting a hand, you and your neighbor 
can take a team and a wagon in nice weather, 
when you will not damage your fields, and haul 
40 to 50 acres of corn into the barnyard, rick 
it up carefully, let it stand long enough to sea- 
son, so that the shelled corn, which you will 
have from machine husking, will keep and then 
with half a dozen of your neighbors helping 
together, the corn will all be cribbed, fodder 
all put into mows, and at a cost very little above 
the old way of doing it. 

With mows full of that excellent fodder, you 
have a hay that will feed you until the time 
you gather your next year’s crop the same 
way. This solves the hay problem, the corn 
cutting problem and the corn husking question. 
With the increased demand the corn crop will} 
require more attention. Jt will have more at- 
tention because, with the increased demand, we 
have a greater incentive for reward. 

Some market their corn through ‘the cattlé 
route and are successful. That is a good way 
to dispose of it, besides building up the farm. 
But whoever chooses this way must like his 
business, for the feeding of cattle requires a 
great amount of care and labor, besides the 
man must be a good juces of the business to 
be successful. We have always taken the pig 
route. If we need money, we winter feed; if not, 
we feed the following summer on clover. This 
has always been to us a source of profit in direct 
cash, besides enriching otr fields. 


ENCOURAGING CLOVER SEED TO CATCH 
FRANK D. WELLS, MICHIGAN. 

While going over a farm in southern Michi- 
gan early in August, my attention was called 
to an unusually good field of young clover. The 
ground was covered with a vigorous, healthy 
growth, though the failures to obtain a seeding 
were numerous in this vicinity. As the method 
of obtaining it may be interesting to many, 
it is given here: 

The ground was plowed in the spring and 
fitted as for oats or barley.. Then a peck of 
clover seed and a bushel of oats per acre were 
sown. When the oats were a foot high, they 
were mowed down and left on the ground as 
they fell. The oats grew up again and when 
they were heading out they were cut a second 
time. These two cuttings killed the oats and 
provided a mulch for the clover during the 
dry,-hot- days of summer, when protection was 
most needed. 

The objection to this way of seeding clover 
is that the use of the land is lost for one year. 
But many‘ farmers would consider this a small 
price to pay for a good crop of clover. In my 


own. opinion, the clover on this field was sown 
too thickly. Half the amount of seed ought to 
have been enough, since it all! grew so well. 

A farmer who succeeded with clover on light, 
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sandy soil, though others failed on heavier land, 
followed this method. After the wheat had 
been cut, the stubble was worked up with a 
cultivator or disk harrow. The last of July 
clover was sown. The seeder of a common 
grain drill was used, the teeth harrowing in the 
seed sufficiently. 

If an uncommonly long drouth occurred in 
the fall, the seeding migit be injured, but this 
rarely happened. This method has proved its 
usefulness on sandy land, but on harder soils 
too much expense would be incurred in fitting 
the ground suitably for seed. If the ground is 
not foul with weeds, a buckwheat stubble is a 
good place for sow:ng clover. In the spring 
it is harrowed and the seed sown. The use of 
t..e land is not altogether lost that season, since 
the clover will afford some late pasture. 1 have 
had good results from clover following buck- 
wheat, but do not recommend it unless the 
ground is less wéedy than ordinary farm land. 

After using wheat, rye, barley and oats for 
a nurse crop, I have had the best results with 
barley. It is not so rank of growtu as the 
others, so does not give so much shade to the 
young clover plants in midsummer. As a re- 
sult, they are less liable to injury when the 
barley is harvested. Wheat I would place sec- 
ond. Rye is better than oats, but both are 
productive of too much straw. However, good 
results have sometimes been obtained, even with 
a heavy stand of oats. 


——— 


CORN FODDER A VALUABLE FORAGE 


L. G. TROEGER, IOWA. 

Throughout the northern portion of the corn 
belt, the need of roughage of high feeding value 
produced at low cost is becoming more and 
more certain with the turnin; of our hay lands 
into grain fields. Clover and alfalfa are our 
best forage plants, but the fact that they do 
not establish themselves well in some parts, 
demands that a more universal plant be de- 
pended on for our dried forage. 

The corn plant fills this need on many a 
farm. Corn fodder appeals to stockmen for 
its large yield and econon y of production, con- 
venient time of harvest, and its suitableness as 
roughage for all farm animals... On the other 
hand, there is much waste in feeding, and the 
coarse stalks make tedious the work of lifting 
and spreading the manure. 

The wide difference of opinion which exists 
in regard to the feeding value of corn fodder 
can be accounted for variously. The weather- 
beaten stalks in the husked fields are often 
eaten to the ground by horses, cattle and sheep, 
yet the properly cured corn plant contains far 
more nutriment. The forage part of dried fod- 
der contains anywhere from one-third to one- 
half of the food value of the whole plant, 
making corn fodder not only a filler, but a nu- 
tritious forage. 

LATE HARVESTED FODDER POOR FEED. 

Checked corn harvested late, with few leaves 
and heavy stalk, the substance of the plant hav- 
ing gone into the ear, possesses little feeding 
value from the roughage it furnishes. While 
the ear corn it contains is fresh and highly 
relished, a cheaper method of harvesting the 
grain would be by husking. Corn growing an 
abundance of forage with ears choked to half 
their normal size by thick planting, cut and 
cured properly, gives a forage relished and 
cleaned up well by stozsk. Under such circum- 
stances, practically all of the value of the green 
fodder is available as feed in the dried product. 

It requires a large amount of care an labor 
to secure the year’s supply of roughaze in fine 
condition. The same amount of work spent in 
the harvest of the corn: plant that is spent on 
other forage crops would give corn fodder a 























reeding va.ue much higher than generally sup- 
posed 

A comparison of corn fodder with hays most 
commonly found gives it many points of advan- 
1vage. Timothy, without question, is our most 
expensive roughage. Its freedom from dust, 
however, recommends it to tne horseman. Uth- 
erwise, the yield is so light that for generai 
use it is too costly. Even clever gives a light 
vield in comparison with corn. However, its 
high protein content, namely 6.8%, is a redeem- 
ing feature. Corn fodder yields from two to 
making its economy apparent at first sight. 
three ‘times as much dry forage as the hays, 


FALL ORCHARD PLANTING, PRO AND CON 
M. GRENVILLE, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y. 

I advocate fall planting of orchards for the 
following principal reasons: The selection of 
trees in the nursery can be made more nearly 
to meet my requirements, both as to choice uf 
varieties and to character of tree. Setting can 
be done at a season when general farm work is 
not especially pressing. Then, too, the trees are 
in place and gaining a foothold months before 
they otherwise would be if spring set. 

Some men are afraid to plant in the fall, be- 
cause they think they may not be able to get 
the job done, or that the trees will not get a 
root hold, or will die during the winter, or will 
be girdled by mice or rabbits. If planting can- 
not be completed or even if none can be set, the 
trees can at least be heeled in for the winter 
and be ready for earliest possible spring settiu,z. 
This will insure the advantage of choice selec- 
tion if nothing else. 

Trees can be set,at any season, even mid- 
winter and mid-summer and yet do well. The 
percentagesof loss is slight where proper care 
is taken. I know of a large orchard in western 
New York, where planting continued until the 
first weeks of December. The owner had pr2- 


viously been an opponent of auttimn planting, 
but now declares in.favor of it. 

As for girdling, there is no more danger and 
even where it is permitted, the Ioss will be less 











PRIZE WINNING GRAPES FROM NEW JERSEY 


ORCHARD AND VINEYARD 


felt than if the trees are older. But there is 
no reason why it should occur at all. By pre- 
viously having nothing on the land that bark- 
gnawing animals feed on, there will be-no bait, 
and by protecting the trunks there will be no 
chance of attack, even when such animals are 
present. Numerous things, such as blood and 
grease, have been suggested as repellants, but 
a positive protector is safer. Stiff manila or 
oiled paper or wire cloth are the most popular 
protectors. These are cut so as to wrap -he 
trunk from an inch or so below ground up to 
20 inches or even more, where large rabb‘ts 
fun wild. If prepared by rolling around a hay- 
fork handle, they can be most easily applie‘. 
Each should overlap at least half way round 
the trunk, and should be tied at top, bottom 
and middle. 

THE SIMPLE PROCESS OF HEELING IN TREES. 

Heeling in trees consists in covering roots, 
trunks and part of the tops with soil. A trench 
is dug on an elevated well-drained light soil 
with a straight side at right angles to the pre- 
vailing wind and about as deep as the roots 
extend from side to side, the soil being thrown 
to windward. On the leeward side the earth is 
pared down to make a long, gentle slope, so the 
trees may lie nearly horizontally. 

When placed in position, either in bundles, as 
received from the nursery, or separately, the 
soil is sifted well among the roots and packed 
down. Nothing is easier. If I could not see 
my way clear to plant in the fall, I would siill 
have my tree and shrub order filled in autumn 
and heel in the plants as thus described. 

Kerosene for San Jose Scale—For a winter 
application, kerosene is not: much used now, 
crude oil having superseded it in general prac- 
tice. An ideal case for undiluted kerosene is 
when in mid-September the San Jose scale 
swarms on infested trees. It will then kill not 
only the larvae, but recent sets and many 
breeding females. 


Hustling Hens are the ones te lay eggs for 
hatching business birds. 





The premier grape grower of eastern United States, if not of the world, is C. C.'Corby of 


Wssex county, N J. 


well as many locel fairs. Although Mr Corby has been exhibiting annually for mor 
years in open competition, he has never been defeated. It is 


He is an annual exhibitor at the ‘New: York and New Jersey fairs, 2s 


re than, 25 
doubtful whether there is any 


other man in this country who can produce grapes so near perfection as he. We present here- 
with a reproduction of a’ photograph showing 11 plates of prize winners at the New Jersey state 
fair last fall. Beginning at the left, as you ‘ook at the pictures they are as follows: »#ap-rew, 


Irving, Neoma.and, Salem; second row, Wilder, Jefferson, and, 
Highland and Major; fourth row, Corby (a seedling) and 


Campbell; 


third row... Reck, 
atawba. 
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PROPER TIME TO GATHER APPLES 


185 


PROF H. H. HUME, 

The time at which the apples should be taken 
from the trees depends upon whether they are 
intended for storage, long-distance shipment, or 
for immediate use and local consumption, and 
upon the season of the variety: The earlier 
varieties may be allowed to mature fairly well 
before they are gathered. They should be fully 
colored and may even have commenced to soften 
somewhat. This is necessary to attain full 
flavor in summer and early fall apples. Such 
fruit, of course, is not intended for storage, nor 
will it stand long-distance shipment. 

Winter apples, intended for cold storage, 
should be picked when the fruit is full grown 
and well colored. Poorly colored and immature 
fruit will not keep so well as that which has 
reached its full color and development. If the 
fruit has to be shipped a considerable distance 
before going into storage, \; cannot be allowed 
to ripen as much as though it were to be store 
immediately. If the fruit is a little too ripe 
before going into storage, it should be placed 
in packages smaller than the ordinary apple 
barrel and each fruit should be wrapped in 
paper. . 

If winter apples, good keepers, begin to fall 
from the t~ee, the crop should be taken off at 
once. Maturity in apples is, of course, indicated 
by the color of the seeds, which turn from white 
to light and finally dark brown, and this mey 
be used as a guide to a certain extent; but win- 
ter apples should be perfectly hard and firm at. 
the time of picking. 
ered before frost falls. 

Apples for shipment, to be sold, or to be kept 
through the winter for family use, should be 
hand picked, and no fruit that has fallen from 
the tree to the ground should go among fruit 
intended for any one of the above purposes. 
The stems should remain on the fruit. If broken 
out, @ small hole is left and an opening into ihe 
flesh of the fruit is made. Decay finds its way 
in and the apple rots. The picker should grasp 
the apple firmly in his hand and with a slight 
twist remove it from the twig upon which it 
grew. It should then be carefully placed in a 
basket, provided for the purpose, or in a sack 
slung about the shoulders 


All fruit should be gath- 


Gutters in Dairy Barn—Nothing else so con- 
duces to clean milk as clean cows, under ordi- 
nary farm conditions, as a platform of proper 
width and a gutter of sufficient width and depth. 
For large cows, I prefer a platform 4 feet and 
8 to 10 inches wide, and a gutter from 16 to 
20 inches wide and 8 to 10 inches deep. If 
there is sufficient room, a gutter of the larger 
dimensions will be found satisfactory, and with 
no defects. I like gutters either 
cement or of 4-inch brick walls on each side, 
with inside of walls and bottom cemented; the 
latter directly on earth if the bottom is good 
The wall next to the platform should be covered 
by a plank 2x12, fastened so that it will not 
slip over the edge of the gutter.—[J. W. Pan- 
coast, Salem County, N J. 


entirely of 


Feeding the Baby Calf—We generally leave 
the calf with the cow three or four days. Some- 
times we feed the calf with a weaner, using 
the cow’s milk. When the calf is older, feed 
with the cow’s milk, if possible and teach them 
to drink. Feed three times a day for a while 
and then twice. Dilute the milk with water 
after three or four weeks and teach them to 
eat bran, cern meai and hay. We never allow 
our calves to run with the cows more than three 


"Gr four days—[David Roberts, Burlington Coun- 


DEY OW’ J. 
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Apple Growers Discuss Best Methods. 





Dust spray in orchards was ‘dis- 
cussed at the recent summer meeting 
of the American apple growers’ con- 
gress at St Louis. W. D. Maxwell of St 
Joseph, Mo, is one of the firm advocates 
ef dust spraying and gave the result of 
his experience, which has enabled him 
to grow a large and successful orchard. 
He has used both processes of spray- 
ing, the licuid and dust, but has 
found in his case that dust was the 
more successful. The dust spray be- 
ing much lighter, he can haul in wet 
season with one team, and one man 
can do the work. One year he divided 
his orghard into four blocks, 10 acres 
in each block” and sprayed two with 
the liquid and two with the dust. He 
sprayed each block the same number 
of times on the same day and both 
sprayers were operated at the same 
time. At harvest, the evidence was so 
strongly in favor of the dust that he 
discarded the liquid. 

A very instructive paper on How 
best to dispose of No 2 apples and by- 
products of orchards, was read by W. 
J. Patton of Springdale, Ark. He said 
he had been assigned one of the most 
important questions coming before the 
meéeting. He has been an apple grow- 
er for the past 40 years and from 40 
to 60% of his profit comes from the 
proceeds of his fruit having a less 
value than No 1’s and No 2’s. The 
only great variety of theories are as 
to the best methods of realizing some- 
thing from the fruit generally known 
as waste, and the growers natural- 
ly will have different propositions., 
He suggested that such propositions 
should be carefully considered and 
then faithfully followed. He believed 
that No 2 apples should be carefully 
picked and packed and be sold for 
what they would bring, and if care- 
fully managed, the returns will not 
be much less different from those of 
No I's. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, 
Henry M. Dunlap of Savoy, Ill; vice- 
president, Judge W. R. Wilkinson of 
St Louis; secretary, T. C. Wilsan 
of Hannibal, Mo; treasurer, Wesley 
Greene of Des Moines, Ia; statistician, 
George T. Tippin of Springfield, Mo. 
The officers and U. T. Cox of Rock- 
wood, O, R. A. Stimpson of Vincennes, 
Ind, J. W. Stanton of Richview, Ill 
and Clark Allis of Medina, N Y, form 
the executive board. 


Apple Trees East and West. 


Apple trees in the eastern states 
will, in many instances, live 50 to 100 
years. In the western and northwest- 
ern states they rarely live half as 
long. In the east they grow great 
and strong, producing trunks that are 
from 12 to 24 inches in diameter. In 
the west they are comparatively 
dwarfed, seldom producing trunks 
more than half the above size. The 
thought naturally arises why it is 
thus? What makes the difference? 

Among the reasons for these dif- 
ferences, the following are probably 
correct: 1, The soils do not furnish 
the elements of growth in the tree in 
equilibrium as complete as in the east. 
2. The season for growth is a little 
shorter in the northwestern states. 
3, The extreme cold of winter it may 
be has a sort of dwarfing effect upon 
the growth of trees, as all trees tend 
to grow relatively shorter in these 
states. There may be other explan 
ations that answer the question raised 
better, but if so, I have not heard 
them. , 

It is clear, however,.that orchards 
are more short-lived in the northwest 
than in the east. In the very nature 











of things this must follow. This means 
that the necessity is greater for having 
young trees coming on, to take the 
piace of the older ones that die. In 
this way the farmer may easily keep 
up an apple supply for home use from 
generation to generation. : 

The liability to sun-scald tends to 
shorten the duration of the life of ap- 
ple orchards in the northwest, where 
the bark is thus killed which is us- 
ually on the sunny side of the tree, an 
element of decay is introduced which 
is adverse to long life in the same. 
Sun-seald is produced by the warm 
sun in early spring starting the flow 
of sap while hard freezing at night 
still lingers. Surrounding the trunk 
with a wooden shield as of thin elm 
wood, tieing cornstalks stood upright 
around it, and heading the tops low 
are among the preventatives used. 





Handling Corn Fodder—As soon as 
corn has made its growth it should. be 
cut and placed in shocks which are 
not too large. After it has cured suf- 
ficiently, draw it to the barn and stand 
in bulk, either on the barn floor or 
hay loft. Great care should be taken 
when hauling and storing, or the corn 
will mold, making it unfit for food. I 
have found from experience that it 
pays to carefully stand each bundle 
in a perpendicular position, thereby 
exposing each stalk in storage to free 
circulation of air. Many farmers 
store fodder before it is cured, and 
pack snugly in a hay mow. The re- 
sult is that the corn, when fed, pre- 
sents a moldy appearance. I have 
tried many methods and my advice 
is to cut the corn before it commences 
to dry, and do not store before it is 
thoroughly cured.—[Peterkin Wiley, 
Jr, Chemung County, N Y. 





The Appearance of Fruit often sells 
it. A package where the fruits are 
all of a size looks better than one 
where they are of different sizes and 
on that account sells better. A prop- 
erly graded package should contain 
the same size of fruit from the top 
to the bottom, the face being an index 
to the whole package. There are many 
good machine graders that will sort 
accurately to size and will not bruise 
the fruit. This greatly reduces the 
labor and cost of grading. Defective 
specimens are removed from the 
graded fruit as it is put into the 
packages.—[Prof W. N. Hutt, Mary- 
land State Horticulturist. 


Let Dahlias Ripen—Do not dig dah- 
lias as soon as the tops have been 
kiNed by frost, but leave them in the 
ground for a few days to ripen. When 
handling the dahlia roots, great care 
should be taken not to break the 
tubers from the main stock. These 
tubers do not have eyes as do pota- 
toes, but the bulb is at the end of the 
neck, attached to the skin, and if this 
neck becomes twisted off or cracked, 
it will cause a slim, poor growth.— 
{Miss Jennie Elliot, Nova Scotia. 


The Delaware Fruit Law—The state 
board of agriculture has power to 
compel all growers of fruit to stamp 
or mark baskets, boxes, or other re- 
ceptacles used by them for the ship- 
ment of fruits, with the name of ship- 
er, initials or some distinguishing 
mark which may be easily read and 
seen on the packages. If any fruit 
grower neglects this, after ten days’ 
notice by the board, he is subject to 
fine of $5. . 

Farmers’ National Congress—The 
26th annual session.of the farmers’ 
national congress will be held at Rock 
Island, Il], October 9-13, The program 
embraces various topics interesting to 
agriculturists. Speakers expected to 
take part include Hon Charles S. De- 
neen, governor of Illinois; B. Camer- 
on of Stagville. N C; James Sheakley 
of Greenville, Pa; Joseph E. Randall 
of Louisiana; David Rankin of Tarkio, 
Mo? “LW XMM ~=Manchester, 
Edgar, Neb; 
Harvie Jor- 





Mich; Ralph H. Searle of 
A. P. Sanders of Illinois; 
dan of Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL FARMING 


Measuring flay in the Stack. 


Some method of arriving at the 
quantity in a stack, rick, or mow with- 
out weighing it, is, at one time and 
another, found desirable by everyone 
who has to do with loose hay, says F. 
D. Coburn in his great work entitled 
The” Book of Alfalfa, just issued by 
Orange Judd company. There can 
be no adsolute rule laid down for 
this because of the varying compact- 
ness the hay attains under differing 
conditions of coarseness or fineness, 
moisture, length of time stacked or 
stored and the weight which has rest- 
ed upon it. 

There are different methods of 
measuring a stack, depending upon its 
shape and also its size. For a long 
stack or rick the usual method is to 
throw a line over the stack measur- 
ing the distance, in two or three places, 
and use the average, from the bottom 
on one side to the bottom on the other; 
add to this the average width of the 
stack, divide this sum by four, which 
equals one side of the square, and mul- 
tipiy the quotient by itself and this 
product by the length of the stack; 
this will give the number of cubic feet 
in the stack, which may be divided by 
512, 422, or 343 in order to find the 
number of tons. For small, low ricks 
the rule is to subtract the width from 
the over, divide by two, multiply by 
the width and multiply the product by 
the length, dividing the result by the 
number of cubic feet in a ton. 


Old Facts in New Dresses. 


R. L. WATTS, CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA. 








At a recent farmers’ institute lecture 
on the composition, care and use of 
barnyard manure, the lecturer used 
very plain language regarding the 
careless waste of manure on many 
farms. He spoke of leaky stable 
floors, fire-fanging, leaching in yards 
and under barn eaves, and throwing in 
piles in the fields instead of spreading 
as hauled. His discourse was very ac- 
eeptable to those who knew the value 
of manure and cared for it according- 
ly. In the hotel office a prominent 
farmer criticised the lecture by saying, 
“It is the same old story rehearsed at 
our institutes year after year; give us 
something new.” 

Doubtless something new would be 
@ relief to the lecturer who has been 
telling the same old story over and 
over to unheeding farmers who do not 
eare to be reminded of their faulty 
habits. They would prefer a new 
story that did not conflict with their 
methods. But with the enormous 
waste of manure, the ignorance in 
the purchase and use of commercial 
fertilizers, the decline of soil fertility, 
poor methods of tillage, breeding of 
inferior stock, feeding of improper 
rations, etc, to be observed on farms 
in almost every community, a new 
story should not take the place of the 
old. What is needed, is the old story 
told in such a way that it will awaken 
mew interest and activity. The old 
story should be told with new vigor. 
Perhaps the same old story would be 
more attractive if a few new points 
were added. Over and over the old 
story must be told and the best lectur- 
er is he who can tell it with such force 
that it will set heedless farmers to 
doing the things)they ought to do. 





Cider Apples should be washed be- 
fore being put into the mill if they 
have come in contact with dirt of any 
kind. Where fruit is at all dirty, this 
is absolutely necessary for making a 
first-class product. There are some 
objections to washing cider apples but 
this does not hold in a case of un- 
clean fruit. 


How" To Mix PaINTs—By C. God- 
frey. A simple treatise prepared for 
the wants of*the practical painter and 
fai blished by The Industrial 
Pu ng company. Illustrated, 66 
pages, cloth, 50 cents postpaid, by 
Orange Judd company. 
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I am very favorably impressed with 
Modern Methods of Testing Milk and 
Milk Products, by Dr L. L. Van Slyke. 
{Postpaid by Orange Judd Company, 
7T5c.] It seems to me to be an excel- 
lent work and one that would be in- 
valuable to the student and practica] 
dairyman alike. A book of this kind 
should certainly find a place on the 
shélves of every farm library. My ex- 
perience has led me to feel that many 
dairymen have much to learn about 
the manipulation of the Babcock test 
and this book should be peculiarly 
valuable under the circumstances.— 
[Andrew M. Soule, Dean and Director 
Virginia College of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station. 





People are learning that purebred 
poultry pay better. than mongrels. 
The purebreds will lay better and at 
an earlier age than mixed hens. They 
grow off faster and are ready for mar- 
ket at an earlier age and are of a bet- 
ter average in size.—{E. N. Smith. 
Campbell County, Ga. 





Last year I raised the White Spine 
cucumber, thinning them to three in 
a hill. I had a good crop: I used 
the Early Corey sweet corn for my 
earliest planting. It is put in hills 3 
feet each way. I also use Early Mex- 
ican and Stowell’s Evergreen, and 
dwarf peas for the éarly ones and th: 
Champion for later use. They are 
drilled in from 2 to 4 inches deep. I 
use the Early Jersey Wakefield and 
Drumhead varieties of cabbage for 
early u For late cabbage such as is 
set in the garden, the plants are set 
out about July 15.—[{Edgar Brown, 
Broome County, N Y. 





We are fortunate in possessing good 
local markets for about everything we 
raise. We have been getting $1@1.50 
per 14-bu bskt for peaches and stores 
-retail them at $1.50 to $2. Stevens 
Late Champion strawberry was the 
finest lot we ever grew. We had 12,- 
000 quarts on 7 acres, which returned 
about $700. With a great many, 18 
filled a quart box full. They were of 
extra flavor.—[N. P. Creely, Burling- 
ton County, N J. 





I haye a one and one-half horse- 
power traction engine which runs the 
separator, churn and a washing ma- 
chine, all at once, It also saws wood, 
turns the grindstone, shells corn, etc, 
so that the small boy and I can do 
the work of four men. This is what I 
call true Americanism, always keep- 
ing up with the times. But to prac- 
tice it, means a growing scrap pile.— 
{B. Ezra Herr, Lancaster County, Pa. 


Many farmers salt their cows on, the 
ground during the spring and summer. 
Often one sees deep holes where cattle 
have fairly gnawed the earth awayin 
their efforts to get at the salt. This 
is not th best way to furnish the re- 
quired salt. A few boards made into 
V-shaped troughs, held up by cross- 
bars nailed over the ends, will provide 
good receptacles for the salt. Or nail 
a strip of board along the sill of the 
barn, where there is a basement ex- 
posed so that the cattle may have ac- 
cess to it. Let the upper edge extend 
say 2 inches above the top of the 
timber and use this for a salt box. 
It is not out in the weather. Cattle 
can get at it any time, and far more 
frequently than we imagine if they 
always find salt there.—[E. L. Vincent, 
Broome County, N Y. 





Tne WoRKSHOP. CoMPANION—'I'his 
book contains a collection of us:ful, 
eens peections hints for -” 

use the -shop. blishe< 
by The Tadtuetrial Pubtishme com- 
pany. Cloth, 166 pages; postpaid by 
Orange Judd company. 
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Seitle the FEED QUESTION for You 


to keep your cows up to full flow and full flesh, and naturally the question comes up, 
the two greatest living authorities on feeds and feeding settle this important question for you. 


a Right now wiien the pastures are b. ginning to get short is the best time to give consideration to 
Mr. Farmer the feed you will feed this fall and winter. 


It won’t be long before a grain ration will be necessary 
“‘what shall I feed?”” We answer, let 
Why ponder over this matter 


or risk loss by experimenting when such men as Profs. Shaw and Henry, who have devoted their whole lives to the solving of 


this very same problem, have done it for you. 





Just read their opinions—follow their advice and you can’t make mistakes, 








NNOTE:—For the benefit of those who do not know Prof. Shaw we wish to s 
that for 10 years he was Professor of Animal Husbandry at the University 
of Minn. Hei is arecognized authority and author on agricultural subjects. 


PROF. SHAW SAYS 


‘*A mixed grain feed of corn, oats ana parley fed for meat 
or milk production in ground form, mixed with fodder or ensil- 
age will effect a saving of 20 per cent in feed over the usual 
method of feeding whole grain, besides producing far greater 
returns in- milk and meat. 

** Outside the corn belt a mixed ration of ground corn, oats 
and barley, and sometimes bran, should be a standard grain 
ration for meat and milk production, also for heavy farm horses. 

**Corn, oats and barley, properly blended—that is balanced 
as regards nutritive value, make an ideal grain ration for horses, 
cattle, sheep and swine, in fact, it cannot be easily surpassed. 

** Corn, oats and barleyina poneeny balanced ground ration 
formis a feed that furnishes the work horse with flesh, fibre and 





muscle making tissue, enabling him.to stand hard work and 
maintain good life and flesh.’’ 





Nore:—Prof, Henry is Dean of the W isconsin Agricultural College and author 
of one of the best books ever published on ** Feeds and Feeding.” His opin- 
ions, experience and experiments have been universally commented upon, 


PROF. HENRY SAYS 


“A cow yielding a large flow of milk should be regarded as 
a hard working animal and her feed prepared accordingly. 


“For animals that are out of the stables during the day and 
worked hard, all grain, with the possible exception of oats, 
_ Should be ground. 


“Grinding increases the digestibility of feeds by permitting 
better mastication, and thereby allowing more complete action 
of the digestive fluids. 

“For Horses at extremely hard work all grain should be 
ground and mixed with chaffed hay. 

* The Stomach of the horse is so small that it cannot contain 


a full feed at one time. ‘Therefore, that portion which is first 
eaten is usually pushed on from the stomach into the small in- 





testines before it has long been acted on by the gastric juices.’ 
5 








The statements of these two feed experts are right in line with our own ideas of what con- 


stitutes the right feed and which is evidenced by the popularity among farmers and feeders of 


SCHUMACHER'S STOCK FEED 


THE PERFECT RATION FOR ALL FARM STOCK 


It is a pertectly balanced ration of corn, oats and barley— 
the identical grains Prof. Shaw suggests—and in accordance 
with Prof. Henry’s opinion, it is finely ground. These two 
feed experts could not have written stronger endorsements 
of Schumacher’s Stock Feed than those expressed above, even 
if they had done so on request. It is a feed that. furnishes 
nutrition in the right proportion of nutritive elements, such as 
\these experts have found produce the best results. It puts 
the bodily organism in the best condition for producing the 


All good dealers sell it. 


THE’AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY, 
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most milk, the most meat and the most strength at lowest 
cost. There is no waste, neither in the feed itself, nor in the 
digestive processes; being finely ground, it is not forced out 
of the stomach before assimilated by the blood. All farm 
stock like it. It’s a feed that meets their needs. That’s why 
they thrive on it so well. A fair trial of Schumacher’s Stock 
Feed will prove it is just the feed you want—just such a feed 
as Profs. Shaw and Henry recommend. Settle this import- 
ant question right now by giving it a test. 


If yours does not, write to us. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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COMMERCIAL 


Development of the Potato Crop. 





The main potato crop is nearing 
maturity in the important producing 
districts. While more or less blight 
and moderate to short yields are re- 
ported in many districts, this curtail- 
ing the yield to some extent, the dam- 
age to the late crop seems to be less 
extensive. However, there is still time 
for serious development should weath- 
er conditions turn to the bad. Last 
week’s substantial advance in prices at 


AGRICULTURE 


this season at 30 to 50 cents per 100 
pounds. Cider vinegar: makers in 
York state and Mich report stocks of 
old vinegar to be well reduced and a 
healthy inquiry for the new make is 
noted. Prices for pure cider vinegar 
are quoted largely at 10 to 14 cents per 
gallon; somewhat lower in instances 
where market facilities are not good. 


Apple Barrels Higher Than Last Year. 


Orchardists in the chief apple pro- 
ducing states are “getting busy” lay- 





Seasonable Suggestions About Fruit. 


S. H. FULTON, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 





Such tender varieties asthe Fameuse 
apple, for’ instance, adapt them- 
selves better to the box than to the 
barrel. Purely from the standpoint of 
the relative merits of the two pack- 
ages for commercial use in the open 
market, each has some specia) claim 
of merit. The box is a more con- 
venient package to handle than the 
barrel, and since it cannot be rolled 


Chicago, and the recent firmness of ing in stocks of apple barrels in z 

send reciesl the New York market, have tended anticipation of the Narvest of the eee bas corp 
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The damage, to the early potato 
crop seems to be most pronounced in 
the northwestern states, mainly Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. A correspond- 
ent in Chisago county, the former 
state, says dry weather has given early 
potatoes a bad setback, but late crop 
will do fairly well if weather condi- 


current prices for containers ana finds 
them to be ranging somewhat higher 
than a year ago. This may be as- 
cribed in part to the more brilliant 
crop promise this season in New York 
and the middle west. However, a big 
cooperage maker in Orleans County, 
N Y, writes that the advance in barrel 


convenient size for the average city 
consumer who wishes to purchase an 
unbroken package. 

Upon the other hand, the barrel has 
the prestige of long usage, and com- 
mission men and fruit handlers, both 
in this country and abroad, are more 
or less prejudiced against the box for 
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due to hot weather 
bringing on blight. In Oceana pota- 
toes are looking very well, no blight; 
acreage not quite as large as usual. 
Similar conditions reported in Oak- 
land, but area devoted to the crop 
there is generous compared with last 
year. The latest Michigan crop report 
commenting on the potato situation 
says: Potatoes in this state have suf- 
fered somewhat from drouth and in 
many localities are affected with 
blight. Early potatoes are a light 
crop. 

In the more eastern potato producing 
sections, including New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, no alarming develop- 
ments of an extensive character are 
noted. It cannot be said that there is no 
blight, but so far inroads of this dis- 
ease have been insufficient to cause gen- 


Monroe county, 


cause to take exception to this state- 
ment, 

In several counties of western New 
York standard apple containers, new, 
are costing 30 to 33 cents each, an in- 
crease of 3 to 5 cents over last season 
when prices ranged nearer 28 to 30 
cents. In many parts of New England 
orchardists are securing supplies at 30 
cents. 

The question of container supplies 
and October prices is now uppermost 
with growers in the western part of 
the Empire state. Several cooperage 
concerns write this journal that they 
anticipate no famine unless the crop 
of apples should prove of greater vol- 
ume than generally expected. In that 
event something might happen, as it 
did three years ago when barrels went 
up to 50 to 70 cents throughout York 


use uyon the open market for some 
time to come. For fancy fruit, how- 
ever, with a special trade developed, 
the box is likely to prove profitable. 
A New York firm is packing New York 
apples in boxes for city trade and also 
shipping by express to any point with- 
in a certain radius of New York city 
upon special orders.. The box is a lit- 
tle more expensive package than the 
barrel, but it can bé made from com- 
moner material, and box ‘stuff will un- 
doubtedly be more easy to procure in 
the future than barrel stock, which is 
becoming scarcer and higher in price 
each year. The cost of box packing 
is greater than the cost of barrel pack- 
ing, partly due to the fact that the 
fruit must be more closely graded 
than for barrel packing. For success- 
ful box packing, the fruit should be 
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Preparing and Shipping Comb Honey. 


GEORGE W. YORK, COOK COUNTY, ILL. 





This is an important subject to the 
beekeeper who has a crop of honey to 
dispose of outside of his home mar- 
ket. There is usually scarcely any 
dificulty in preparing and shipping 
the liquid or extracted honey. Per- 
haps the best way to put it up for 
wholesaling is in five-gallon, 60-pound 
tin cans, two in a box. In some local- 
ities, wooden barrels are also used, 
but the tin cans are more convenient, 
and with them there is less danger of 
leakage. The preparation and ship- 
ment of comb honey is a very different 


affair. It is on account of the waxen 
combs which are rather frail, espe- 
cially where the combs do not com- 
pletely fill the little boxes. 
Glass-front shipping cases, eacr 
holding either 12 or 24 of the little 


square boxes, are now mostly used. 
The various grades should be cased 
separately. Where the grades are 
mixed, throughout the same case, usu- 
ally the price secured is on the basis 
of the poorest grade in the case. It 


POULTRY 


Government to Study Poultry, 


For several years a strongly contest- 
ed question among poultrymen has 
been whether mash fed to hens should 
be moist or dry. Very little experi- 
mental work has been done along this 
line, and the results thus far obtained 
are not sufficiently marked and uni- 
form to admit of positive conclusions. 
Within the last year or two another 
problem has arisen with the introduc- 
tion of the hopper feeding system on 
a commercial scale, and very little 
experimental work has been done 
along this line as well. 

As any method of feeding or man- 
agement which will increase the av- 
erage egg yield even slightly, is of 
great importance in affecting the prof- 
it to be. derived from the industry, the 
bureau of animal industry of the de- 
partment of agriculture is about to 
begin investigations bearing on these 
points. Rob R. Slocum, poultry as- 
sistant, will have charge of the new 
work. The first work to be done ° /ill 
be a study of the moist and dry mash 
systems and of the use of self-feeding 
hoppers. White Plymouth Rock fowls 
will be used, not because of any spe- 
cial preference for this variety, but 
for reasons of convenience. Pullets 
will be raised from the various pens 
and the test repeated twice to confirm 








EXPERIMENTAL TESTS WITH ALFALFA INOCULATION 


“The effects of soil inoculation for alfalfa is well shown in the illustra- 
tion reproduced above taken at the experimental farm of Cornell university. 
This picture shows the effects of soil inoculation using soil from an alfalfa 
field at the rate of 400 pounds an acre and soil inoculated with nitro-culture 


from the United States department of agriculture. 
The two large piles on the right show 


the influence of lime and manure. 
the 


effect of soil inoculation and manure. 


This is compared with 


The pile at the extreme right 


represents a yield from a plot, treated with lime at the rate of 1000 pounds 
per acre, in addition to the soil inoculation and manure. The pile immediately 
to the left of this was inoculated and manured in the same way, but contained 


no lime, 


pounds, no lime 61 pounds. 


The yield respectively on this small plot was, 
The two piles at the left were inoculated 


with lime 114% 


with nitro-culture and treated in the same way as the other, one with lime 


and the other without. 


is better to dispose of the poorer or 
less completely filled boxes of honey 
in the home market. While they are 
worth just as much. pound for. pound 
as the better filled, they do. not look 
as well, and-so will not bring as good 
prices in the city market. They can 
be sold in the local market for just 
what they are. 

In order to ship comb honey safely, 
the best way is to put six or eight of 
the 12 or 24-pound cases of honey-in 
a large crate, first putting in its bot- 
tom 4 or 6 inches of straw or hay to 
act- as a cushion. After crating, 
two pieces about 4 inches wide and 
long enough to extend beyond each 
end of the crate about 4 inches should 
be nailed at the top edge of each side 
to be used as handles by the freight 
men. It is important to have on top 
of the crate, printed in large letters, 
this sign: Comb Honey—Handle with 
Care. 

I have shipped tons of comb honey 
prepared in this way and have never 
met with any loss in transit. 


0 ee 


I wouldn’t go to law over a line 
fence. There are cheaper excuses for 
quarrels than that.—[Uncle Obadiah. 





BUSINESS — N NOTICE. 


For the Land’s s Sake,—use Bowker’s 
They enrith the earth. 


fertilizers. 


The yield was: 


lime 21% pounds, no lime 21 pounds. 


results and note the effects of the 
different systems on vitality. 





Improving Poultry Shows. 


One of the most far-reaching im- 
provements that poultry shows and 
fairs have yet to adopt is the labeling 


.of coops so as to designate the breeds 


of fowls. As a rule, poultry is exhib- 
ited primarily for advertisement not 
so much of the breed as the breeder. 
The coops, therefore, bear numbers 
only, the object being to foster the 
sale of catalogs, and thus help pay 
show expenses. Of course, poultrymen 
know the varieties of fowls, but a cas- 
ual visitor does not, and he is likely to 
lose interest and even tobe annoyed 
by looking at fowls without names. 
He may not want to pay 25 cents to 
find out the name of one or two breeds 
that chance to catch his eye. His in- 
terest is thereby dampened and the 
next show attracts him less and does 
not get. his admission feé. On the 
other hand, if the birds were named 
the casual visitor would be-interested, 
and he would be more likely to pro- 
long and repeat his visits, and when 
the next poultry show comes, be ready 
for another treat. 

The casual visitors grow into inter- 
ested: ones and these into poultry 
buyers, raisers and breedegs, and final- 
ly exhibitors. _Hence by a slight ex- 
penditure for labels, desigmating the 
breeds, the usefulness of the poultry 
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Is $30. to $50. 


F you think it is, don’t do a thing about 
etting a scale until you have heard 
om me 

You positively can’t afford to buy a scale 

until you have seen my big illustrated cata- 
showing the brand new models A and B 
beste itless with Protected Bearings. 

Ready for instant use when you want them. 

No ice or snow to cut away from the bear- 

in winter—no dirt or dust to clean out in 
weather.. Nothing to interfere at any 

time with the absolutely accurate and sensi- 
tive weighing feature of the “Knodig™ Pro- 


Fully covered by patents. Sold only direct 

factory at lowest factory prices. 

Costs half the price of a pit scale and has 
mo expensive pit with rotting timbers, rust- 
ing. pets and big repair bills. 

moved anywhere on your land, 
wherever the work happens to be. 

Absolutely accurate, 
oman U. S. Standard of weights. 

= Saves you all middlemen’ 's profits, 
Deal ect with me. No Agents, Salesmen, 


The Knodig Pitiless 
Seale with the Pro- 
fected Bearings is 
used hy the U. S. 
Government which 
Proves its Quality. 





H. G. GUMBEL, Gen’l. Mer., 
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LET ME SEND YOU A “‘KNODIG” 


PITLESS SGALE 
On 30 Days Free Trial 















Worth Saving? 


Jobbers or Dealers between you and factory. 

Why should you pay from $30 to $50 more 
for the empty privilege of buying through an 
agent or dealer? 

Does it make the scale any better? 
it add one single penny to its value? 

hen why not save the middieman's profits 
and keep them in your ow» pocket? 

I am willing to PROVE that the Knodig 
Pitless is the scale you want. 

I will send a set to you, or to any respons- 
ible Farmer, Stockman, Elevator Man, or 
Grain Dealer, on a month's free trial, 

You have nothing to pay until you are satis- 
fied,—no deposit,—no notes to sign,—nothing 
to do but give the Knodig a fair, honest trial 
at MY risk. 

If it doesn't please yo". send it back, and I 
will pay freight BOTH ways. That's fair. 

Write to me whaww X for the new Knodig 
Pitless Scale Catalogue. 

It contains over 40 fine half tone pictures 
that will interest you, and is chock full of 
practical scale wisdom from cover to cover. 

Free. Write for it to-day, sure, to 


National Pitless Scale Gompany, 
2028 Wyandotte S:., Kansas City, Me. 


Does 





Cut Out and Mail To-day. q 


H. C, GUMBEL, Gen’l Manager, ! 
National Pitless Scale Co., 
2023 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. | 


Please send me your big FREE Knodig ] 
Seale Book by first mail, 

















circumstances, sell an 
mente of the man buying t. 
tions and uses. io man can sell you 


unless he knows these things. That's 
why we have go out Sand investi 
work but we 
count it our business to be and to 
our = of power and our service. 
our free Farm Power book. 
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keep power ex 
Let 


FAINT Me 


is dangerous business. There's the widest difference in the 
design and uses of gasoline engines. We never, under any 
ine unless we know the require- 
We want to know the condi- 


A Power Sure To Be Right 


why we want to “talk it over”— 


hy 
action. Wenot only sell the right power for the 
keep track of jt ana see to it that it does satisfy. We 


us get together. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, New York. 
Albany, Baltimore, Bangor, Me., Boston, Buffalo, Hartford, New Orleans, Phil’s., Pittsburg, Syracuse, London, Bag. 
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SAVE PAINT BILLS 





Dept. 1, for Cat. A. 
ASPHALT! READY ROOFING co. 


Beware of imitations.) 80 Pine 8t., N. Y. 
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Monarch Hydraulic 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
thresh- 
talog free. 
Goserch Machinery Co., Reow 158, 38 Cortlandt St., New York. 










BIG MONEY IN EGGS 

“ (Green cut bone doubles egg yicid, 

Mann’s Latest Mode! Bone Cutter, 
cere ee eee oe 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


HARVESTING 
STORING 


FRUIT “=. 


¥. A. WAUGH. A Practical Guide to the 
Picking, Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of Fruit. 
While there are many books on the growing of 
fruit, this is the first one on the equally important 
work of handling and selling it. The principal sub- 
jects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, 
eanning, statistics of the fruit trade, fruit +4 
laws, commission dealers and os, etc, etc. 
important subjects of the fruit package and on 
storage «re especially well and comprehensively 
treated. No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit on a large or a small scale, can afford 
to be without this most valuable book, Illustrated, 
Sx? inches, 250 pages. Cioth. Price postpaid. $1.06 


ORANGB JUDD tery ie 
080 Latagette Beret ET re Glare, I 


THE HorP 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Mane 
prise tee: HERBERT MYRICK, 





A dbook on the most 
methods iy —— harvesting, curing an sell 
hops, and on ir use and manufacture. A volw 


of . usely tllustrated, and complete in 
every t is without doubt the most exhaustive 
work on this crop ever attempted. Illustrated 300 
pages, 5x7 inches, cloth, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 ——— Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, 
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ANY claims are made for ele- 

M vated carriers for barn use but 

’ the fact remains that more 
“Drews” are in use today than all 


with it to increase the market value of their 
produ as well as to promote the health 
of their families, 


But,—litter and manure are only a small 





other makes combined. part of the possible uses to which the Auto- 
Why,—Mr.Farmer? For the simple le. Drew Carrier can be put, sinenat 

ae that —_ a is the best and = many other commodi forexample, the 
eapest carrier made ‘ carrying of Ensilage, Feed, G Potatoes, 
It is the most practica), It is the only Coal, Boxes, Mil Cans, Veastables, Watervete 

you can save yourself m) 

device that carries its load to any de- unnecessary drudgery and many steps. 

sired point, drops it, and re- _ Hundreds ot Farmers wie 

turns automatically, ready we des erful 

to receive another load, Automatic | sree ee. 


That’s why actual users 
praise this carrier,—be- 
cause it performs aij and 


DREW 
more than its makers 











Carrier 
promise, 


The Automatic Drew Carrier is a Money- 
Maker 8a the 


pprokeced ce, the form, whith ts Conia’ Guide coneionn Chk aention he 
arm, W utfit complete, - 
most a = allowed to ? Rm structions for setting it up. 

men You can try it thirty days, and if you do 
potash, which sells in the open market for not find that it will do the work exactly as 
Le pound. Py @ sufficient amount werepresent it in every respect, we will re- 
is liable to ~is yo = every penny you have paid for it. < 
ite use you Bot only ng mney, time, MF ns Peet Se any e 

ke dhe bare an ut also health. Its use iis until everyt is satisfactory. 
offering an ney motos of nate = og Keron Don't you think that the “Drew"* must be 
Guanulation of disease breeding , refuse, pt ed right, if we can afford to make 





manure, etc 

ee eer ataze of cleanliness thet, makes fe 
Drew" ecessary Lye ro- 

gressive Dairymen, who equip their barns 


y 
Now, here's what we will do for you: 


Well, it' is right, and all we want is a 
hance to prove it to your satisfaction, 
Will you let us do it? When? 








* # # 


thing to you, because it comes 
from people who have proved 
by the test of experience 
the real worth of the Auto 
matic Drew Carrier, 
Why not make such a test 
ourself? - 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY. 
Drew Elevated Carrier Co., 110 Monroe St., ‘Waterleo, Wis. 
Branch Office and Warehouse :—Rome, N, ¥, 
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Record for clean skimming. 


at. 
and dust. 


Look into this. 
new separator catalogue. 


Prompt deliveries of U. S. h 
F 





CREAM SEPARATOR 


For many years the U. S. Separators have been tested under 
all conditions, and have proved to thousands of satisfied users 
that they are the best machines of their kind. 
reasons for their superiority. With only two simple parts zuside 
the bowl the U. S. skims so thoroughly as fo hold the Werld’s 


All parts of the machine are strong, simple and easy to get 
The gears being entirely enclosed are protected from dirt 
The bowl having only two simple parts inside is 
easily and quickly washed. The whole machine is very light 
running because the working parts run in oil, and are accurately 
made and fitted. No other separator has all these advantages. 
The U. S. is the cream separator for you to buy. 
Write today for a copy of our handsome, 
Ask for number 6. 
illustrated and tells all about the U.S. Address 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 






There are good 












It-is“finely 






uffalo, N. ¥ 





oledo, 0., 
Neb., San 
Ont., Winnipeg, Man. and 











Se from at Auburn, Me., B N.Y. T 
0, Ml., LaCrosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Sioux City, Ia., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, 
Cal., Portland Ore., Sherbrooke and M J, .» Hamil 


ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial 


Page. 











show as an educator and advertising 
medium could be extended and in the 
end the show be repaid for its outlay. 
Where such a departure seems infeas- 
ible the catalog might be sold both as 
@ guide and admission ticket. The 
price could easily be fixed so as to 
cover the expense at least. This need 
not supersede the separate sale of ad- 
mission tickets or of catalogs. 

Broad minded poultry men are 
agreed that the present plan of using 
numbers only is faulty. J. H. Dreven- 
stedt, a noted fancier, judge and edi- 
tor of a leading poultry paper, writes 
as follows: For ten years I have called 
attention to the defects and the refor- 
mation necessary, and have also given 


the system and rules that govern the | 


first-class shows, such as Torontc. 
There is no reason why the same sys- 
tem cannot be followed at all shows, 
The name of the variety is easil) at- 
tached to the cages in the different 
aisles without any particular trouble 
to the attendants. Of course, in large 
shows like New York and Boston, the 
catalog is indispensable. I have found 
that people really interested in poul- 
try and inclined to be good buyers of 
first-class stock are those that usually 
buy 2 catalog; but there are many 
others at county fairs and smaller 
shows that might be interested if the 
society took pains to label the coops. 


a 


Profitable Use of Mill Feeds. 





Increasing attention is being given 
by intelligent farmers and stockkeep- 
ers everywhere to the use of concen- 
trated feeds, mill stuffs and similar 
substances. This is so because such at- 
tention almost invariably yields a 
handsome return. The old haphazard 
methods of feeding are giving way to 
more careful, more practical and 
therefore more scientific methods. It 
is becoming more common to raise 
clover, alfalfa, pea vine, horse bean 
or cowpea hay, so as to have dry fod- 
der or roughage rich in protein to 
supplement the ordinary hay and 
grain fodder which are relatively poor 
in protein but rich in starch and 
woody fiber. 

Grains, mill stuffs and ground feeds 
are also being employed with more 
intelligence and greater profit than in 
former years. Where the protein- 
containing hays above mentioned are 
not grown, it is entirely practicable 
to balance up the rations of ordinary 
hay, corn fodder, corn grain, etc, by 
feeding suitable proportions of any of 
the high-grade concentrates, such as 
old or new process linseed meal, cot- 
tonseed meal, gluten feed, gluten meal, 
etc. Of course in beginning to feed 
these concentrates, it is important to 
start with a relatively small quantity 
per cow per day, and increase the al- 
lowance as the creature’s condition 
and product warrant, Special care is 
necessary in this matter at this sea- 


‘} son, and when the cows change from 


grass or green feed to the dry feed of 
winter. Too many farmers are not 
sufficiently careful in feeding at this 
critical season, 

One of the safest mixtures to use at 
this critical period is corn, oats and 
barley, ground and mixed in proper 
proportions. This is the basis of Schu- 
macher’s stock feed. When these 
grains are finely ground and the re- 
sulting feed is kiln-dried, as is the case 
with the article in question, the feed 
seems to be more digestible and is cer- 
tainly very appetizing. These two 
facts account in a measure for the sat- 
isfactory results from this feed. These 
reasons alone perhaps explain why 
horses desperately sick with the pink 
eye have recovered when given this 
feed. This was true in the stables of 
the Yates Coal Co at Rochester, N Y, 
three months ago. As to the feeding 
of cows, here is a statement dated 
May 24, 1906, from L. L. Bishop, a 
prominent veterinarian and dairyman 
at Delavan, Cattaraugus Co, N Y: 

“I anf mitking 53 cows and ship the 
milk to Buffalo. I have made a con- 





siderable study of rations and until 
the early part of this year fed a very 
high protein ration consisting of a 
mixture bran 3800 Ibs, cottonseed 
meal 50, old process oil meal 100, and 
gluten 200 pounds. It was very ex- 
pensive, but gave more milk than any- 
thing I previously fed. Early this 
year Schumacher’s stock feed was 
brought to my attention and from its 
composition, being a mixture of finely 
ground grains, corn, oats and barley, 
I concluded that it would be worth 
trying. I began by substituting this 
for the bran and some of the high 
protein concentrates, and the results 
were so satisfactory that I finally 
ec lopted a -ation of Schumacher’s 
.ock feed alone. I found that the 
cows id not let down in quantity or 
quality of milk, despite the change in 
fe->d and have seemed to be in better 
eqndition than before. This’ feed 
makes a satisfactory ration and an 
economical one and I shal) feed it all 
summer. As a winter ration I shall 
use it as a basis, adding a smal! quan- 
tity of oi] meal or gluten feed.” 


<_— 


Grain Ration tor Horses. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 








I read in American Agriculturist 
this summer that a subscriber con- 
sidered ground feed for horses better 
than feeding whole grain. Tell what 


_ you would feed a horse 12 years old, 


working on @ milk wagon every day, 
also what is a good ration for a seven- 
year-old horse in order to keep him in 
good flesh.—[W. D., Middlesex 
County, N J. 

There is no better grain for horses 
for prolonged feeding than oats fed 
unground. Of course they should be 
of good quality. But when oats only 
are fed with timothy or native hay, 
the bowels sometimes get into a condi- 
tion that induces an inclination to 
constipation. To prevent this or to 
relieve it, feed a moderate quantity of 
moistened wheat bran, say twice a 
week and preferably at the evening 
meal. : 

Mixed grain, however, should answer 
well also. Oats and corn unground, if 
the horse’s teeth are good, in the pro- 
portions of 2 and 1 parts, should keep 
th. horses better fleshed than oats 
alo e. If oats, barley and corn are 
fed, the proportions may be 2, 1 and 
1 parts, and fed ground, or what is 
better, ground and fed with a little 
cut hay. Now and then, that is, two 
or three times a week, a small hand- 
ful of oil meal will aid the digestion. 
Either of these rations should keep 
horses in good condition, provid- 
ing they are fed regularly, not over- 
worked, and get kind and ge eé 
treatment. 
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Improving Swine. 


M. BLOOMQUEST, ILLINOIS. 








No farm animal receives greater at- 
tention or improvements in the hands. 
of breeders than the hog, yet many 
farmers are not keeping abreast of 
this progress in selecting their breed- 
ing stock for profitable pork produc- 
tion. If a farmer with ten brood ani- 
mals, intsead of using an inferior sire 
would secure a good, improved-bred 
one at an outlay of $20 or a little 
more, the crop of six, an average of 
six to a litter, will number 60 head. 
When marketed at eight months of 
age, they will weigh from 40 to 50 
pounds per head more than the same 
number would sired by a scrub sire. 

At the average price of pork on foot 
for the past quart-- of a century, $4.50 
per hundred pounds, the minimum 
gain of 40 pounds per head would 
amount to $1.80 apiece or $108 profit 
on the crop of hogs, which is very 
good margin on the investment. If 
he has not reduced the cost of pro- 
duction of pork»: he has increased 
marketable product without extra f 
or care, ty AL 


























‘Now Is The Time 


every dairy farmer can get 
the greatest amount of help 
from the use of Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser. 

Hot days cause sourness, 
taint, bad flavor, etc., making 
it much harder to keep the 
milk cool, sweet and clean, 

You readily. realize how 
much more damage a little 
uncleanliness will cause in hot 
weatherthanthe same amount 
will do in cooler weather. 

Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser cleans 
everything clean. It takes 
away all sourness, taint, bad 
flavor, etc., leaving all pure 
and sweet like new. 

Is not such help worth hav- 
ing? Then toowhen 
it is sold at so low 
a price there are 
‘none who can 
afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your 
dealer or factory- 
man fora 5 Ib. sack 
amnilesibvser, of this cleaner, if 
they cannot supply you write us. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, 


Sole Mnfrs., 
% WYANDOTTE, MICH., U. 8S. A. 

















Quality in cream means 
quantity in dollars. 
The 


Improved Frictionless 


‘Empire 


Cream Separator 
will get you botli, 

We want to tell you why. Our cat- 

alog and dairy books are yours for 

the asking. Write for them today. 























Bloomfield, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 





Empire Cream Separator Co., 















Removes Bursal Enla en 
Thickened Tissues, Infiltrat 
Parts, and any Puff or Swelling, 
Cures Lameness, Allays Pain 
without laying the horse up. Does not 
blister, stain or remove the hair. $2.00 a 
bottle, delivered. Pamphlet 1-0 free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., for mankind, $1.00 


bottle. Cures Synovitis. Weep Sinew 
Strains, Gouty or Rhenmatic posits, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele, 


Allays pain. Book free. Genuine mfd.only b; 
W.F YOUNG, P. 0. F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 








THE PARSONS 


“LOW DOWN” 
will be shown at the N. Y. State Fatr, use, 
Sept. 10-15, and the Ohio State Fair, Columbus, 
Sept. 3 to 8 Send for catal e. 

Parsons ‘Low Down” Wagoa Works ,Eariville, N. ¥. 


WAGON 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Silo Economy on the Dairy Farm. | 


J. PETER GEARHART, CLEARFIELD, CO, PA. 


Up to 1895 I had been feeding my 
dairy herd clover and timothy hay, 
stover, straw, etc, and pasturing dur- 
ing summer with corn meal, wheat 
bran and middlings, oil meal, etc, and 
had found that the greater the variety 
of feeds employed the better. But 
about that time my attention was at- 
tracted to silage and after studying 
the question well, I built a round silo 
14x22 feet, located beside the barn 
floor and 8 feet below the level of this 
floor. It cost $42 and $40 for work 
and lumber which I furnished. 

I have never had any trouble keep- 
ing the silage, except the trifling 
amount that spoils around the sides 
of the stone wall at the top and bot- 
tom. From this experience, I suggest 
that the stone work be as little ex- 
posed internally as possible; it is not 
as good as wood. I usually feed 20 
pounds to each cow, morning and 
night, with hay at noon and about 8 
pounds bran and middlings mixed half 
and half for cows in full milk. 

In contrasting silage with other 
feeds I believe the former produces 
about one-fifth more milk than dry 
feed, but will not make any more but- 
ter, the milk,being thinner. The same 
result is noticeable when pasture is 
compared with dry feed. The cattle 
are, however, kept in nicer condition, 
their coats being softer and smoother 
and their digestions better. I can 
save at least three cents a day on each 
cow fed silage. 

The only difference in managi ¢ 
corn for silage and for grain is that 
the seeding is more liberal. The same 
kind of land is selected; its prepara- 
tion and management the same. Barn- 
yard manure is preferred as a ferti- 
lizer, six tons to the acre; a surface 
dressing of 25 bushels lump is also 
given. The variety of corn chosen is 
a large fodder variety, such as leam- 


| ing, which matures before frost. It is 





| planted with a corn planter, ten quarts 


to the acre about May 10. When the 
kernels reach the glazed state the cut- 
ting begins. 

Each of two men cuts two rows at 
a time and throws the stalks in small 
armfuls. Two low down wagons with 
one team and two men do the draw- 
ing. A horse-power cutter of larger 
capacity than is necessary is used. 
This is an economy since it can be 
pushed when necessary; a smaller size 
cannot. One team and eight men can 
harvest and store 20 tons a day if the 
haul is not very long. 

Experience teaches mé that deep, 
small silos are much better than large, 
shallow enes. Round silos are cheap- 
er and more satisfactory than square 
ones, because there is less wall space 
and upper surface proportion to the 
size. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Conducted for 
3, professor of veterinary 
agriculture. 

Subscribers’ questions are d in i 
charge, but for immediate personal advice by 
should be inclosed. The prescriptions print- 
can be put up by any druggist, but reliable 
for certain troubles are almost always 
in our advertising columns and often can be 
advantageously employ for the very ailment in- 
quired about. 


at Lllinois college 


oe 





: 
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Chronic Diarrhoea—G. W. R., Penn- | 


sylvania, has a sow that eats well, but 
keeps very thin in flesh and her bow- 
els are also very loose. Give one des- 
sertspoonful cod liver oil and a tea- 
spoonful tincture chloride of iron ata 
dose twice a day in a little milk and 
continue it for several weeks if needed. 





Eczema—S. W. C., Pennsylvania, has 
a horse-that has a number of small 
pimples under the skin and rubs him- 
self as if itchy. Mix 1] oz acetate of 
lead with one quart of soft water. Ap- 
ply a little to the itchy parts twice 
daily. Also mix 4 ozs each of potas- 
sium nitrate and sulphate of iron. Di- 
vide into 24° doses. Give one once & 
day in bran mash until all are taken. 





Chronic Indigestion—R. H. C., New 
York, has a cow that has been in poor 
condition for several months. She 
eats well, but it does not do her any 
oe. Give 1% lbs epsom salts and 

oz ginger dissolved in water at one 
dose. After the physic operates give 
1 oz each of tincture of ginger and 
gentian at a dose in a pint of cold 
water twice a day and continue it for 
several weeks. Also give 2 drams sul- 
phate of iron at a dose once a day in 
bran mash and continue it for a month 
or more if needed. 





Cow Pox—J. L. B., New York, has a 
cow that had sore teats and now sev- 
eral of the others cows are affected in 
the same way. Is the disease contag- 
ious? Also has ten sucking pigs, two 
of them have died, they fuss as if they 
wanted to pass something either from 
the bowels or bladder, and in two 
days they died. There are several of 
the others showing the same symp- 
toms. 1, It is likely the disease af- 
fecting the cows’ teats is cow pox. Use 
a@ milk tube to draw off the milk and 
apply a little of the following with a 
feather after each milking:: Mix 1 
dram tannic acid with 3 ozs each of 
glycerine and water. Wash the hands 
well and rinse them in water contain- 
ing % oz borax to the quart of water 
before handlikg the teasts of a well 
cow. 2. From the meagre description 
of the disease affecting the pigs it is 
impossible to say what the disease is. 
If any more of them die make a post 
mortem examination and then report. 





For Angora Goat Exhibits—The 
American Angora goat breeders’ asso- 
ciation announces that it will offer a 
special award to the best group or 
flock of Angora goats exhibited at any 
of the state, county and other fairs. 


The association now boasts 500 mem- 
bers, with 58,000 animals recorded. 
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THE JERSEY RED SHOWN AT ATLANTIC CITY 
The Jersey Red pig shown at Atlantic City during the last session of 


the national. grange was. 


pf special interest. American Agriculturist’s cam- 
era caught this unique animal, reproduced above. 
by Miss Lilly Moore, a member of the grange at Mullica vHal, N oJ. 


The design was made 
The 


outline was first made on a piece of canvas. To this the grains of red corn 
were glued. This is a good-idea for hall decor athena AMIS Spicttire 


was shown a conductor on a New Jersey train, he said: 


know why a Jersey pig;ents ned corn, 
I don’t,” said the editor. “To make 
quickly replied. 


. “I suppose- you 
don’t you, Mr -raitor?” “No, of course 
a hog out of himself,’ the conductor 


this journal by Donald McIntosh, | 
science 


1 rs 
§ there is but one Tubular, the 


) Resie bo. 


| Lost Strayed or 


Stolon—One Cow! 


is about what happens each year 
‘or the man who ove five cows and 
a 


the greate the loss me 

e rthe . 
Agricultural Oolle 

rts oh best Dairym 

if you use a 
time you 


, and so do re 
mlar. If not, it’s 


id. You can’t afford to lose the price 

one or more cows each year—Cthere's 
0 reason why you should, Get a Tu- 
ula: gad more and better cream 

e milk;save time and labor and 
have warm sweet skimmed milk for the 
calves, Don’t buy some cheap rattile- 
trap thing called a separator; hat 
y goo. . You need a re 
skimmer that does perfect work, skims 
clean, epic’ of thin, bot or cold; ne 
eas simple in construction; eas 

, That's the Tubular and 

ar: 
bular. Don’t you want ow 
ok “Business Dairymen,” an 
our Patalog A. 10both free? A postal 
wiil bring them. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, Uile 











Cleveland 
Cream Separator. 


You get a fair, square deal on the only 
high grade machine made that is sold at a 
reasonable price. No Money in advance, 


The Easy Running Separator. 


Because: 
The Cleveland ts the only all ball-bearing 
machine made. Do you need to have us prove 
to you that the ball-bearing is the easiest 
running bearing ever made! Every other 
separator manufacturer would uve them if 
hecould. Wecan. Wedo, The aluminum 
oe | device and the fact that the 
Cleveland has the fewest parts of any sepa- 
rator made, make it the easiest to clean and 
the longest-lived. The fewer the parts, the 
less wear,the less repairs. The Cleveland 
is a guaranteed perfect skimmer. 

Don’t take our word. Try a Cleveland, It 
won't cost you anything. The new free 
catalog tells you how. Writeforit. Address 


The Cleveland Cream Separator Co., 
Dept. ©, 63 Michigan Ave., 5. W. Cleveland, Obie. 








No matter how old the blemish, 

ow lame the horse, or how many doctors 

ye tried and failed, use 

Fleming's 

Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guarantee—your money 
refunded if it 
sound. Most cases cured by a single 
minute application — oceasionally two re- 

uired. Gares Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
Sidebone, new and old. cases alike. Write 
for detailed information and a py of 

Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Ninety-six durably bound, index 
and illustrated. Covers over one hund 
veterinary subjects. Read this book before 
you treat any kind of lameness in horses. 
FLEMING BROB., Chemista, 

281 Union Steck Vards, Chicago, Ils 


doesn’t make the horse 
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of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


New York State Veterinary College 


tuition te New York State Students. Ex- 
ress 


tended announcement. Add 


Prof. JAMES LAW, Ff. &. C. V. &., Director. 
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Witty Cents for six months; if not paid in sdvance, 
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/ The importance of arranging ex- 
hibits at the fairs for most effective 
results is worth the careful thought 
at this time of every exhibitor and 
every superintendent at the fair. 
It. is customery to show only the 
best, forgetting the fact that the mind 
can judge most intelligently by ef- 
fective comparisons. A display of 
fruits, vegetables, live stock, etc, will 
be much more interesting and of great- 
er educational value if the merit of 
the best grades is emphasized by hav- 
ing some of the ordinary or poorest 
grades placed side by side. We learn 
by contrast and comparison much 
more than by B8tudying an array com- 
posed entirely of samples of superla- 
tive excellence, This principle is the 
secret of the familiar trick of patent 
medicine venders, whose circulars 
have pictures of the patient before 
taking and after taking their nostrum. 
Agricultural societies generally will do 
well to heed the above’ suggestions, 
and should also offer prizes for the 
most novel and original arrangement 
of exhibits, 

The Ohio state fair at Columbus the 
past week proved a success. This was 
anticipated from the start, providing 
the weather was favorable. The Ohio 
fair people never do anything by 
halves, and the arrangements were ex- 
cellent, the exhibits magnificent and 
interest keen from first to last. The 
coming week finds the New York state 
fair in full swing at Syracuse, begin- 
ning next Monday, September 10, and 
there is every reason to believe an- 
other splendid success is in prospect. 
We cordially invite our friends to call 





EDITORIAL 


at the American Agriculturist tent at 
the Syracuse fair grounds. Make 
yourselves at home, and let us become 
acquainted with you. The editorial 
and subscription departments of this 
magazine will be represented by men 
well acquainted with New York farm- 
ers and New York farm affairs. Your 
interests are theirs. 


Farm Values Have Increased Appreciably. 








Some highly interesting figures have 
been brought out by the department 
of agriculture within the recent past, 
showing a noteworthy gain in the 
value of farms compared with five 
years ago. This is in the form of Bul- 
letin 43, bureau of statistics, in which 
Chief Victor H. Olmsted goes on rec- 
ord with some figures which are al- 
most startling. They apply to’ what 
he calls “medium farms,” as repre- 
senting all farms, and the figures are 
a summary of inquiries sent to a very 
large number of the government’s 
crop correspondents. According to this 
bulletin, the average real estate value 
of medium farms per acre in 1905 was 
$29.11 for the United States, against 
$21.80 in 1900, or an increase in this 
five-year period of 33%%. 

The returns from the correspondents 
are further classified according to 
character of farming operations. For 
example, the average value of me- 
dium farms per acre, where at least 
two-fifths of the income is derived 
from. live stock, is placed at $25.08, 
compared with $18.68 five years 
earlier; dairying $42.10 in 1905, against 
$34.38 in 1900; hay and grain $36.34 
per acre against $26.91 five years ago. 
Where general farming is carried on, 
ie, medium farms where at least two- 
fifths of the income is derived from 
so-called general farming, the aver- 
age value is $29.28 against $22.50. See 
the table of detailed figures by states 
on Page 188. 

From time to time American Agri- 
culturisf has noted the healthy, upward 
tendency in values of farm lands, and 
these figures more than confirm the 
position taken by this journal In 
fact, the gain in value the past five 
years, according to this bulletin, is so 
marked that it would seem possible 
it is overrated. The proportionate 
advance is possibly too large, owing to 
variable and probably at times very 
liberal construction of the term “me- 
dium farms.” The request for infor- 
mation sent to all correspondents “ap- 
plied solely to farms that were 
medium in quality and equipment in 
buildings and improvements.” The 
question arises, is a medium farm in 
the estimation of one correspondent 
the same as that in the eyes of an- 
other? But as a*whole, the overwhelm- 
ing testimony of the returns points to 
gratifying increase in value of farm 
lands in all parts of the country, 
whether or not this is quite as large 
as noted in the deductions. 


- 


The farmers’ institute on wheels, or 
better farming trains, ought to be 
largely developed this fall and winter. 
The autumn fairs are all right in their 
places, and the ordinary farmers’ in- 
stitute is an excellent thing, but the 
tremendous interest aroused by bet- 
ter farming special trains late last 
winter proves that they supply a long 
felt want. We shall be pleased to re- 
ceive suggestions for the improvement 
of farmers’ institute work, whether at 
stationary meetings or “on wheels.” 
We have little sympathy with those 
who criticise such railroads as are suf- 





, ficiently enterprising. to operate better 


farming special trains for educational 
purposes. Of course it pays any pro- 
gressive and up-to-date railroad to do 
this, because anything that will add 
to the préduetiveness of the farms and 
the prosperity of the farmers in the 
territory served by ‘the railway, will 
amply compensate it for the expense 
of operating such a train once or twice 
a year. Farmers ané@ railroads can 
work together to their mutual advan- 


tage in this matter. Very often pro- 
ducers’ grievances against railroad 
rates can be adjusted, or a general 
understanding arrived at, if the farm- 
ers’ representatives and the railroac 
officials meet for a businesslike con- 
sideration of the matter. Farmers 
should stand up without fear or favor 
in asserting their legitimate rights and 
privileges in transportation matters, 
but they have much to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by making the most of 
whatever co-operation can be ob- 
tained through the railroads in the 
way of educational trains, institutes 
on wheels, and the like. . The inter- 
state commerce commission holds that 
the new rate law does not prevent 
“better farming trains,” or good seed 
specials. 
—_——_——_ 

American wild nuts for our cash 
prize contest have already begun to 
arrive at this office. Readers should 
remember that $15 in cash will be dis- 
tributed for the best 12 hickory nuts 
and chestnuts selected from wild trees 
this fall. Nuts selected from the same 
trees entered in the contest last fall 
will not be considered. This contest 
will close December 1, 1906. The nuts 
will be exhibited at the American in- 
stitute fair in New York, where they 
will be judged by experts and the 
prizes awarded. The nuts will then 
be turned over to Dr Morris, who will 
select the best of them for propaga- 
tion, with a view of improving and 
preserving the best of our American 
wild nuts. Nuts selected for this con- 
test should be mailed to the Nut Con- 
test Editor, Amefican Agriculturist, 439 
Lafayette St, New York City. Be 
sure that your name and address is on 
the outside of the package. Write a 
letter at the same time that the pack- 
age is sent, and give a brief descrip- 
tion of the tree, including its location, 
approximate diameter and hight. 
Also send a few points about the yield, 
if you can estimate it. 


-— 
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More than once American Agricul- 
turist has had occasion to commend 
the good work of the Pennsylvania 
food commission. The annual report 
of the commissioner, just made public, 
shows another year of progress. The 
dairy and food division, which looks 
out for frauds, has collected enough 
money in fines and forfeitures to make 
it more than self-sustaining. In the 
past five years a total of $350,000 has 
been collected in this manner. A sig- 
nificant thing is the fact that last 
year’s receipts, $82,467, were some 
$14,000 less than the preceding year, 
due not to lack of thoroughness on the 
part of the officials, but because a far 
greater percentage of the samples of 
food analyzed was pure, than in earlier 
years. The pure food commissioner is 
chasing the rascals out. Pennsylvania 
is certainly determined to have pure 
food and drink. 
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Much refuse often goes to waste on 
farms where cereals are grown and 
where bad roads or distance from 
market prevent frequent trips to town. 
This material is of far greater value 
than its market price, provided it be 
ground up and fed to stock. Farmers 
who have their own grinding mill run 
either by wind or water, gasoline or 
other engine, have a big advantage 
over their less progressive neighbors, 
for besides being able to sell their 
grain, they can work during weather 
when those who do not have these ap- 
pliances have less opportunity thus 
to economize their time. 

a 


The utilization industrially of the 
stalks of plants is again under discus- 
sion, this time, cotton for the manu- 
facture of paper. The president of 
the Southern cotton association in a 
recent public interview expressed the 
belief that all the problems relating to 
the manufacture of paper from cotton 
stalks have been solved; at least, ex- 
perimentally,.and that several factories 
will be in operation next winter to thus 











Building Number Next Week. 


next week's issue of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist will be unique and notable. It 
willinterest and aid the farmer and the farmer’s 
fauiily, through the big array of special articles. 
These will cover ina helpful manner such 
subjects as conveniences and economies in the 
home; barn construction, hen houses, roofs ang 
roofing, lighting and water supply, cisterns and 
Alters, heating, bathrooms, ete. 
Wait for it and utilize the helpful ideas 
brought out in a practical way. 











utilize this relatively waste product. 
Time will tell. Should this proposition 
work out successfully in a large way, 
it will open a wide field, as there are 
perhaps 10,000,000 tons of this raw 
material annually available. Some day 
not only paper but other products, in- 
cluding alcohol, smokeless’ powder, 
etc, may be made in a large way from 
cotton stalks and corn stalks, and this 
should relieve the drain upon Amer- 
ican and Canadian forests in satiating 
the appetites of the wood pulp 
factories. 


-— 
ee 





Valuable improvements and adjust- 
ments are constantly being devised 
for all farm machinery. The progress- 
ive farmer will keep himself informed 
along these lines and take advantage 
of any improvements which affect his 
business. Very reliable sources of in- 
formation of this sort are the adver- 
tising columns of this paper. Corre- 
spond freely with advertisers, using 
care to mention this paper when you 
write, and be protected by the gua-an- 
tee printed on this page. 





Home Disposal of Surplus Fruit. 


In response to a desire for informa- 
tion concerning the profitable use of 
surplus apples, pears and other fruits 
we condense and reprint the article 
by Prof Gerald McCarthy published 
in American Agriculturist last year. 

For home use drying is the cheapest 
and most satisfactory plan of pre- 
serving fruits, but sun drying is un- 
satisfactory unless the fruit can be 
dried under glass. Anyone possessing 
a cold frame, or sash can at a small 
cost make an excellent and efficient 
drier. Apples should be pared, sliced 
or quartered, laid upon white cloths, 
and raised a few inches above the soil 
in the bed. The tdp end of the sash 
should be raised.a few inches to give 
ventilation and the opening thus made 
screened with doubled mosquito net- 
ting to keep out fruit flies. 

Two or three sashes of ordinary size 
will dry a vast amount of fruit vege- 
tables, and the quality will be at least 
equal to store goods. To retain a light 
color, apples, pears and quinces should 
be plunged as soon as cut in a brine 
bath composed of salt, two pounds; 
water, one gailon. The salt will not 
taste in the fruit. 
main exposed to the sun until so dry 
it will not show any moisture when 
broken between the fingers but it 
should not be so dry it will snap when 
bent. As soon as dry it should be 
packed tightly in clean, odorless, air 
and inséct-tight containers and stored 
in a cool, dry, dark place. It will keep 
indefinitely. 

There are on the market several ex 
cellent evaporators made entirely of 
metal, and therefor fireproof. The smal- 
ler or family sizes are of little value; 
the cold frame method is much su- 
perior. No evaporator which works 
up less than 20 bushels of apples in 
ten hours can be made profitable when 
labor and fuel has any value. The 20- 
bushel size costs about $100. A rotary 
parer, which pares, cores and slices 
apples all at one operation costs about 
$3. One man and two boys with such 
an outfit can handle 30 to 40 bushels 
of fruit in 24 hours. Apples, pears 
and quinces should be dropped from 
the slicer directly into the brine bath. 


The fruit should re- 




















Bryan’s Welcome Home. 





The greatest demonstration ever ac- 
corded a private citizen was that wel- 
coming home William J. Bryan from 
his trip around the world. Prominent 
democrats from all over the country, 
radicals and conservatives alike, joined 
in a great reception at New York when 
the Nebraskan reached there. This 
was followed by enthusiastic gather- 
ings in several other cities as Bryan 
made his way to his home in Lincoln. 
In his speech at New York, Bryan de- 
clared himself favoring international 
peace, Philippine independence, popu- 
lar election of senators, a federal in- 
come tax, war against the trusts and 
government control of railroads. 

That speech apparently outlines the 
platform upon which Mr Bryan will 
stand in the next national campaign. 
Following are some of the things he 
said: 

TRUSTS THE PARAMOUNT ISSUE. 

While men may differ as to the rel- 
ative importance of issues, and while 
the next congress will largely shape 
the lines upon which the coming pres- 
idential campaign wil: be fought, I 
think it is safe to say that at present 
the paramount issue in the minds of 
a large majority of the people is the 
trust issue. I congratulate Pres 
Roosevelt upon the steps which he has 
taken to enforce the anti-trust law and 
my gratification is not lessened by the 
fact that he has followed the demo- 
cratic rather than the republican plat- 
form in every advance he has made. 
It has been a great embarrassment to 
him that the platform upon which he 
was elected was filled with praise of 
the republican party’s record rather 
than with promises of reform, even. 
The enthusiastic support given him by 
the democrats has enabled the cham- 
pion of the trusts to taunt him with 
following democratic leadership. He 
has probably gone as far as he could 
without incurring the hostility of the 
leaders of his own party. The trouble 
is that the repblican party is not in a 
position to apply effective and thor- 
oughgoing reforms, because it has built 
up through special legislation, the very 
abuses which need to be eradicated. 

Our motto must be: “A _ private 
monopoly is indefensible and intoler- 
able,” and our plan of attack must 
contemplate the total and complete 
overthrow of the monopoly principle 
in industry. * 

SOME REMEDIES FOR TRUST EVIL. 

Recent investigations have brought 
to light the fact that nearly all the 
crookedness revealed in the manage- 
ment of our large corporations has 
been due to the duplication of direct- 
orates. A group of men organized, or 
obtained control of, several corpora- 
tions doing business ~vith each other 
and then proceeded to swindle the 
stockholders of the various corpora- 
tions for which they acted. Many of 
the trusts control prices by the same 
methods, the same group of men se- 
cure control of several competing cor- 
porations and the management is thus 
consolidated. It is ‘worth while to con- 
sider whether a blow may not be 
struck at the trusts by a law making 
it illegal for the same person to act 
as director or officer of two corpora- 
tions which deal with each other or 
are engage@ in the same génerel 
business, 

A still more far-reaching remedy 
was proposed by the democratic plat- 
form of 1900, namely, the requiring 
of corporations to take out a federal 
license before engaging in interstate 
commerce. Just as a license to sell 
liquor leaves the possessor of the 
license to sell only in accordance with 
the laws of the state in which he re- 
sides, so @ corporate license granted 
by a federa) eommission would not in- 
terfere with the right of each state to 
regulate foreign corporations doing 
business within its border. If cor- 
porations were required to take out 
a federal license the federal govern- 
ment could then issue the license up- 
on terms and conditions which would 
protect the public. 

THE TARIFF. 

The tariff question is very closely 
allied to the trust question, and the 
reduction of the tariff furmishes an 
easy means of limiting the extortion 
which the trusts can practice. While 
absolute free trade would not neces- 
sarily make a trust impossible, still it 
is probable that very few manufactur- 
ing establishments would dare to en- 
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ter into a trust if the president were 
empowered to put upon the free list 
articles competing with those con- 
troiled by a trust. While I shall take 
occasion at an early day to consider 
the tariff question more at length,’ I 
cannot permit this opportunity to pass 
without expressing the opinion that 
the principle embodied in the protec- 
tive tariff has been the fruitful source 
of a great deal of political corruption 
as well as the support of many of our 
most iniquitous trusts. 

I have already reached the conclu- 
sion that railroads partake so much of 
the nature of a monopoly that they 
must ultimately become public prop- 
erty and be managed by public offi- 
cials in the imterest of the whole com- 
munity in accordance with the well- 
defined theory that public ownership 
is necessary where competition is im- 
possible. Believing, however, that the 
operation of all the railroads by the 
federal government would result in a 
centralization which would all but 
obliterate statelines, I prefertoseeonly 
the trunk lines operated by the fed- 
eral government and the local lines by 
several state governments. Some have 
opposed this dual ownership as fn- 
practicable, but investigation in Eu- 
rope has convinced me that it is entire- 
ly practicable. 

As to the right of the government, 
federal and state, to own and operate 
railroads there can be no doubt. If 
we can deepen the water in the lakes 
and build connecting canals in order 
to cheapen railroad transportation 
during half of the year, we can build 
a railroad and cheapen rates the 
whole year; if we can spend several 
hundred millions on the Panama 
canal to lower transcontinental rates 
we can build a railroad from New 
York to San Francisco to lower both 
transcontinental and loca! rates. The 
United States mail is increasing \ 9 
rapidly that we shall soon be able to 
pay the interest on the cost of trunk 
lines out of the money which we now 
pay to railroads for carrying through 
mails. 
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Meat Labels Must Tell the Truth. 


Sec Wilson of the department of 
agriculture, has informed the packers 
that hereafter if their products enter 
interstate commerce they must bear 
labels more specific than those used 
in the past. For instance, it will not 
do to state merely that a package 
contains sausage. The label must dis- 
tinctly describe the article and plainly 
show that the sausage is made en- 
tirely of pork, of pork and beef com- 
bined or of other ingredients. 

All canned meat products will, after 
October 1, bear on the can in which 
they are packed a statement as to the 
different elements of which the en- 
closed product is composed. Govern- 
ment officials and the packers have 
come to an agreement on the subject 
in connection with the enforcement of 
the new meat inspection and pure 
food laws. 

The meat inspection law does not 
require such labeling but the pure 
food law does. The former goes into 
effect October 1 and the Iatter Jan- 
uary 1. The packers have shown com- 
plete willingness to accept the gov- 
ernment’s interpretatiorr of the new 
laws. . 

—_— 


Reign of Terror in Russia. 








Russian affairs have been growing 
steadily worse of late, with the bitter- 
ness and treachery between revolution- 
ists and the government increasing om 
both sides. Many high officials are 
under sentence of death by the revolu- 
tionists and hardly a day passes with- 
out an assassination, or one attempted, 
when innocent persons suffer. Then 
the revenge of the government, through 
imprisonment, banishment, execution 
or the ruthless assaults of troops and 
police has greatly extended the suffer- 
ing and the terrible injustice of Rus- 
sian affairs. : 

Gen Von Liarliarski, acting govern- 
or-general of Warsaw«has been shot 
and killed. He was riding in a cab 
from his office to his residence when 
a young man fired four shots at him, 
killing him instantly. 


A prospector reports the discovery 
of a handfal of diamonds somewhere 
in the province of Manitoba, Can. He 
has taked a claim but reftmes to dis- 
close its location 





Balloon Trip to the Pole Off. 


The balloon trip in search of the 
North pole for which elaborate prepa- 
rations have been made by Walter 
Wellman has been abandoned for this 
year. Wellman’s great air ship was 
made in Paris and it was taken to 
Sptizbergen to be put together and 
tested and from there Wellman and his 
three assistants were to have started 
in August. At last word comes from 
the explorer that he had decided not 
to attempt the voyage this year on 
account of defects in the mechanical 
equipment. 


Texas Fort Abandoned. 


Fort Brown at Brownsville, Tex, has 
been ordered abandoned as a military 
post because of trouble between the 
colored troops stationed there and the 
townspeople. These troops are a bat- 
talion of the Twenty-fifth infantry. 
The people of Brownsville were thrown 
into a state of terror at midnight Au- 
gust 13 when a dozen or more of the 
soldiers made a raid on the town, 
firing 75 to 100 shots. A bartender 
was killed and the chief of police was 
dangerously wounded. Many women 
and children had narrow escapes, as 
shots were fired into the houses. 

An excuse for the outbreak is found 
in the fact that the negro soldiers 
complained because the color line was 
drawn against them, especially in the 
saloons. The soldiers alleged to have 
done the shooting were immediately 
placed under arrest. 

—— 


~In Quick Review. 


Hopes for cheaper fuel through the 
new denatured alcoho] law have been 
somewhat low the last few days be- 
cause of negotiations by the Standard 
Oil company to get control of the al- 
cohol distilling interests in the middle 

est. It is generally understood that 
strong competition against the kero- 
sene and gasoline business of the oil 
trust would result from the free alco- 











hol industry. If the oil interests 
and alcohol interests are com- 
bined, that- competition with its 


resultant effect on prices will disap- 
pear. Control of the alcohol business 
ts likely to prove impossible, however. 
The Standard Oil company has been 
indicted on 6428 counts at Chicago for 
alleged railroad rebating. If convict- 
ss on wid ‘te $0,428 the minimum 

ne wou , t , the maximum 
$128,560, 





A monument to the memory of Pres 
McKinley will be dedicated at Colum- 
bus, O, September 14. The statue will 
be unveiled by Mrs Nicholas Long- 
worth, formerly Miss Alice Roosevelt, 
and addresses will be made by Gov 
Harris of Ohio, Justice W. R. Day of 
Canton, O, Senator John W. Daniels of 
Virginia, Gen R. B. Brown, command- 
er-in-chief of the national Grand 
Army and Gen Joseph W. Kay nation- 
al commander of the union veterans’ 
legion of Brooklyn. 





The Real Estate trust company of 
Philadelphia has failed because of 
enormous bad loans by the president, 
Frank K. Hipple, who has committed 
suicide. He exhausted the ready funds 
of the bank by pouring out $7,000, : 
over $5,000,000 of which went into the 
hands of one Adolph Segal, a pro- 
moter, and the security held by the 
bank is of little value. Hipple was 
prominent in religious circles and held 
large trust funds. 





Several congressional conventions in 
Illinois have adopted resolutions de- 
manding the establishment of a system 
of postal savings banks by the national 
government. The demand comes as a 
result of frequent bank failures in 
which poor people, who make up the 
bulk of the depositors, have lost their 
hard-earned, and in many instances, 
their only savings. 





Spelling reform has been extended 
by another order from Pres Roose- 
velit to include all the executive de- 
partments of the national government. 
Therefore,-all the public documents 
will hereafter be printed with simpli- 
fied spelling. 





A fire at St Paul, Minn, caused a loss 
of $355, Important manufacturing 
plants destroyed included those of fhe 
Heinz pickle company and the Amer- 
ican can company: 
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GOOD AND HARD 
Results of Excessive Coffee Drinking, | 
It is remarkable what. suffering 


some persons put up with just to satis- 
fy an appetite for something. 


A Mich woman says: “I had been 
using coffee since I was old enough to 
have a cup of my own at the table, 
and from it I have suffered agony 
hundreds of times in the years past. 


“My trouble first began In the form 
of bilious colic, coming on every few 
weeks and almost ending my life. At 
every attack for 8 years I suffered in 
this way. I used to pray for death to 
relieve me from my suffering. I had 
also attacks of sick headache, and be- 
gan to suffer from catarrh of the 
stomach, and of course awful dys- 
pepsia. 

“For about a year I lived on crack- 
ers and water. Believing that coffee 
was the cause of all this suffering, I 
finally quit it and began to use Postum 

‘ood Coffee. It agreed with my 
stomach, my troubles have left me 
and I am fast gaining my health un- 
der its use, 

“No wonder I condemn coffee and 
tea. No one could be in a much more 
critical condition than I was from the 
use of coffee. Some doctors pro- 
nounced it cancer, others ulceration, 
but none gave me any relief. But 
since I stopped coffee and began Post- 
um I am getting well so fast I can 
heartily recommend it for all who suf- 
fer as I did.”” Name given by Postum 
Co, Battle Creek, Mich. Read the lit- 
tle book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
“There’s a reason.” 


HITCHCOCK _ 
POTATO DIGGER 


Shovel Plow Combined. 









THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
mear perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co) 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





8. 
proportion 
prices. Galvanized Barb Wie. 
and 4 point, per 100 lbs., $2.50; **B; 
Galvanized Phone Wire, per 
Ibs., $2.40; Annealed Wire, per 100 
+ $1.9; Graduated Diam 
tee por gone Satan ad Penney 8 
; Galvanized Poultry Netting, 
p 8q. ft., 0c; ‘Indestructible Steel Fence Posts, the! 
st manufactured, each, 35c. Everything in the 
line of Wire and Fencing for all purposes. Now is 
the time to buy, These prices are-for immediate 
action. Ask for Free 500-page Catalog. No. B.A. 2% 
quotes lowest prices on staple farm supplies of, 
eve kind; also offers furniture and ousehold 
« from Sheriffs’ and Keceivers’ Sales. 
House Wrecking Co., 36th & fron Sts., Chicege 


Want a =e? 
This one is y ours to use 
atif it belonged vs" 

FOR 30 DAY: 
You don't put up @ cent. 
Gave $30 by buying this 


vehicle direct 
We guarantee it 











AAS 


fact 
for two years or your money back. Write lor free catalogug. 
Anderton Mig. Ce., | Cincinnati, @. 


The 6 Third St. 









SEPARATORS AND PO 
fr 1, 2 and 3 horses; level or even tread. 
Bweep Powers, 2 to 8 horse; Hand oat 






and@ Power Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters; Feed Mille; Saws; 
wd Wood Rollers; Eugines, 3 to 25 H, P., mounted or stationary 
THE MESSINGER MFQ. 00., Tatamy, Pa. 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
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: Wheat Corn Oats 
1 ty 

Cush oF BPO 556 | 1905 | 1906 | 1905 | 1906) 1906 
Chicago ..... 15 | 80 294 | .26 
New York 86 | .83) } ry 36. | 30 
Boston ...... - —- 62 oA 40 | 3 
tpt eet 7 83 | 53 | .57$) 32 | .28 
Bt Louis... -72 | 80 ‘st 5A ‘at 26 
Min'p'lis.. 71 | 85 | 48h | Ot | 25 
Liverpool...) 91 [1.00 | .63 | .68 rome Boge 





At Culeano, wheat has hovered close 
to a 70c basis much of the time, Sept 
last week selling down to a small frac- 
tion better than that, and reacting 
from the soft spots to 71@71%c p bu. 
These figures indicate the prevalent 
weakness in the market without any 
very disturbing declines. Occasion- 
ally advices spoke of output at the 
threshing machines in the north- 
west, here and there, less than expect- 
ed, but fractional advances were us- 
ually followed by selling orders which 
prevented substantial improvement. 

Foreign wheat advices were much 
as recently, Huropean crop conditions 
reasonably favorable, English and con- 
tinental buyers of breadstuffs indiffer- 
ent, and our exports small, yet look- 
ing a little better than some weeks 
ago. The demand for cash wheat for 
milling account at Chicago and in the 
northwest was good, especially for the 
better grades. 

Little can be said of corn. The mar- 
ket averaged steady in tone, volume of 
business moderate, but. not’ especially 
large. Bearish operators insisted that 
receipts of old corn would increase 
rapidly, now that the splendid new 
crop is practically assured, yet they 
did not do much toward forcing the 
market lower. No 2 mixed corn in 
store was quotable around 50c p bu. 

Oats were in fair shipping demand, 
and speculative support was moderate 
in both near and deferred deliveries. 
Standard oats in store remained clese 
to 30c p bu, Dec 30% @3lc, and May 
moderately firm at 33@33 %c. 

Rye was dull and steady, | demand 
and offerings both light, No 2 in store 
nominally 55%, @56c p bu, and f o b 
57@5T7%e. Futures were’ neglected, 
Dec quotable at 57@58c. 

Barley offerings were variable in 
quality, and prices covered a wide 
range, the feeling one of easiness as 
buyers showed some _ indifference. 
Screenings 30@35c p bu, feed barley 
36@38c, poor to choice malting 40@52c. 

In timothy seed more business was 
recorded, with fair sales for Sept de- 
livery around 4c p lb. Clover inactive 
on the basis of 12c p Ib for contract 
prime, spot or Oct delivery. Other 
grass seeds nominally steady, hun- 
garian 85c@$1 p 100 Ibs, millets 75c@1, 
broom corn millet 1.15@1.25. _ Some 
inquiry for buckwheat, whlch was firm 
at 1.50@1.65 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York. there is a rather light 
demand for western corn, particularly 
on _time shipment. No 2 mixed sells 
at 57%c p bu in elevators, yellow 6lc, 
kiln dried $2.75@2.90 p sk, hominy 
gre ty 50, chop 21 p ton, corn meal 
1.15@1 25 p 100 lbs, mixed oats 35@ 
35%ec p bu, white clipped 37% @42c. 
Comparatively little doing in rye, Ex- 
porters buying some feeding barley at 
a cost of about 52c p bu laid down 
here. Malt quotable at 65@70c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 








At Chicago, the big end of cattle 
offerings consisted of grassers and 
rather indifferently finished natives. 
Well fattened beef steers grading 
choice to fancy were rather scarce, 
and met with a fair demand at a 
Slightly higher range. quotations he- 
ing established at $6@6.85, with some 
sellers talking a 7c market for tops. 
However, packers. were not disposed 
to concede this. Good western rang- 
ers wanted at 4.50@5. 

Medium grades of cattle, including 
she stuff, showed no improvement, 
and inclined to drag; at times prices 
sagged appreciably. Everybody ap- 
peared to bear down on bologna stock. 
Good to choice fat cows sold at $3.25 
@4.15 p 100 Ibs, heifers 3.75@5.15, 
stags 3.50@4.65, bulls 8.25@4.40, can- 
ning cows 75c@2, cutters 2@2.65, feed- 
ing steers 3.50@4.40, stockers 3@8.75. 
veal calves 6.50@7."0, stock calves 3.25 
@4.25, milch cows 20@55 ea. 

Hog prices ruled quite uneven, be- 
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ing influenced to a great extent by 
daily receipts. Eastern shippers man- 
ifested considerable interest in the 
local situation, but packers were again 
inclined to put a damper on the_mar- 
ket. Best packing swine moved at $6 
@6.45 p 100 Ibs. Heavies sold largely 
at 5.50@5.75, with rough sows and 
boars at a lower range. 

Muttons continued in excellent de- 
mand, both packers and feeders com- 
peting for supplies. Offerings of thin 
lambs somewhat larger, but the in- 
quiry is also extensive. Fat wethers 
moved at $5.25@5.75 p 100 Ibs, ewes 5 
@5.50, breeding ewes 4.75@6, feeding 
wethers 4.50@4.90, feeding ewes 3@ 
4.25, feeding yearlings 5@5.75, feeding 
lambs 6@6.85, fat lambs 7@7. . 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicage 
b+ 8 24% 25 22% 
22 22% 21 
Oa. 19@19% 20% @21 19 


The recent advance in butter prices 
at Elgin, Ill, was maintained. The 
quotations for cmy holding at 23c p 
lb. The output for the closing week 
of Aug totaled 758,000 Ibs, a shrinkage 
of 32,000 lbs from the preceding week, 
but a gain of 11,000 lbs over the same 
period in ’05. 

At New York, thé demand is devoid 
of speculative features, prices being 
too high to encourage this. In fact, 
much June stored butter can now be 
ipa out at a profit. Extras sell : 

%c p lb, western factory 17@18c 
dairy 20@28c. 

At Boston, situation generally in- 
clines in favor of sellers, Best cmy 
quotable at 24@25c p Ib, receipts mod- 
erate and this tends to give a strong 
tone to the market. 

At Chicago, in spite of the continued 
hardening of the market, consumption 
is running large and the market seems 
in healthy condition. Cmy firsts real- 
ize 22c Ib, dairy 19@20%c, ladles 
l7c, renovated 19@19%c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, buyers are murmur- 
ing at present prices, but nevertheless 
are taking all offerings freely. Choice 
fc cheese sells at 12%@l13c p Ib, half 
skims 9% @10c. 

At Boston, the situation is about as 
last outlined, with prices holding very 
firm. Choice fe twins sell up to 18¢e p 
Ib; inferior grades relatively lower. 

At Chicago, sellers are enjoying ex- 
cellent prices for this time of year. 
Market in satisfactory shape, and ar- 
rivals well cleaned up. Choice twins 
command 12@12%c p Ib, Daisies 12% 
@13c, off goods 6@10c. 


The Potato Situation. 


Late potatoes rotting to some extent. 
Early crop has been selling freely at 
local markets, prices ranging 65@75c 
p bu.—[G. H. A., South Hadley, Mass. 

Many farmers in this section usually 
have 100 bus of potatoes or more to 
sell. If they get enough for home use 
this season they will be lucky.—([Cor- 
respondent, Newington, N H. 

Certain buyers and speculators in N 
Y through, their trade journals are al- 
ready setting up a howl about “big 
crops,” both in the U S and abroad. It 
is a trifle early- to forecast accurately 
what the available potato supply for 
the coming season will aggregate and 
too much stress should not be placed 
on these flashy one-sided reports. 

See dept commercial agri on an ear- 
lier page for details regarding potato 
crop development, prices, etc. 

Potatoes are not yielding well here, 
being small in size. Farmers say the 
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sing the RUSS FLY CHASER. Your horses will 


wor better and oo will almost double Dials peo. of 
milk. $ gal. 50c; | gal. 75c; 5 gals. $3.50; 
Excelsior Wire a Poultry Supply Co., 
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COME WHERE CROPS NEVER FAIL 


Free information about frrigated 
land in the Gridley Colonies, Butte 
Co, California. No crop failures on 
irrigated land. Five to six crops al- 
falfa every season. Dairying and 
stock raising highly profitable. 
Peaches, grapes, figs and English wal- 
nuts give big profits. Abundant water 
for irrigation at low rates. A fertile 
and prosperous - section with good 
schools, churches and good roads. Two 
railroads. Good market. One hun- 
dred families have settied at Gridley 
the last year. Many more coming. 
Write for free printed matter. Charles 
F. O’Brien, General Mgr, 1108 Post St, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

oa sections of the South 


E y be had in South Caro- 


lina at reasonable hae and on easy terms 
Splendid opportunity fer small farmers, Good 
openings for farm help. Write 

E. J. WATSON, Commissioner, State 
Department of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Immigration, State Capitol, Columbir. 
8S. C., &c., for literature and information 
as to tates. 
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crop is light.—[Correspondent, North 
Heath, Mass. 

Late potatoes rotting to some extent. 
Early crop has been selling freely at 
local markets, prices ranging 65@75c 
p bu.—[G. H. A., South Hadley, Mass. 

Many farmers in this séction usually 


have 100 bus of potatoes or more to®™ 


sell. If they get enough for home use 
this season they will be lucky.—[Cor- 
respondent, Newington, N H. 

At New York, market in slightly 
better shape, bulk of offerings com- 
manding -$1.50@1.65 p bbl. Choice 
Long Islands fetch 1.65@2, while N J 
stock brings 1.60@1.65 p bag. Dealers 
are somewhat divided in opinion re- 
garding the market outlook. 

At Boston, arrivals fair, but not 
heavy. Choice N J tubers realize 58@ 
60c p bu, Me early varieties 55@58c. 


re 
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- GENERAL MARKETS. 








THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE- 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in » sma!l way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Beans, 

The latest Mich crop report says: 
Prospects are favorable for a good 
crop of beans in this state. Some lack 
of moisture, but principal bean pro- 
ducing”counties report a good average 
condition. 

The general bean trade is in a state 
of much uncertainty over the market 
outiook. Although prices have ex 
hibited a sagging tendency of late, 
dealers at eastern centers say there is 
no marked pressure of supplies on the 
market. Speculators in the east are 
quoting fall shipment pea beans 
around $1.65 p bu. 

At New York, market mostly steady. 
Recently the inquiry for pea beans 
has picked up to some extent. A little 
export interest in red kidneys. Mar- 
rows command $2.85@2.95 p bu, pea 
beans 1.50@1.55, red kidneys 3.10@3.20, 
white kidneys 3@3.15, black turtle 3.25 
@3.35, yellow eye 1.55@1.60, limas 2.75 
@2.85. 

Cabbage. 

Reports from Ontario Co, N Y, say 
kraut cutting has commenced. Cab- 
bage is selling largely at $6 p ton with 
some deals at 7. 

At New York, arrivals not so exces- 
sive and prices are on a better basis. 
Long Islands and N J stock move at 
$2.50@4 p 100. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, Very limited supplies 
of old evaporated apples are being of- 
fered and the best of this stock moves 
at 10@1llc p lb. Future delivery quo- 
tations new crop continue weak, rang- 
. ing 5%c for Oct and Nov, 5%c for 
Dec and Jan. Future crops sell at 
$1.30 and waste 1.25, spot cherries, 
new crop bring 15@16c p Ib, huckle- 


berries 13@l4c, raspberries 27@2S8c, 
blackberries 10@11c. 
Eggs. 


At New York, trade continues fairly 
satisfactory. Consumption large and 
quality of offerings showing up a Ht- 
tle better than in previous weeks: 
However, there is still much uneven 
ness in this respect. Choice selected 
near-by eggs at 28@30c p doz, western 


firsts 21@22%4c, southerns 17@19c, 
dirties 13@15c. 
Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, pears show a wide 


range owing to varying quality. '@iapps 
move at $2.50@3.50 p bbl, Bartletts 2 
@3.75, La Conte 1:50@2.25, plu 
35¢ p‘S-lb bskt, peaches 50c@1,25 p 
bskt, grapes 50c@1 p case, cranberries 
5@6 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market continues very 
firm for all desirable offerings of 
Many dealers are now turning t 
attention to new stock and there.is 
very little discrimination against offer- 
ings of 06 hay. Prime timothy com- 
mands $19@20 p ton, clover mixed 14 
@15, clover 13@14, rye straw 18@38; 
oat and wheat 8. 

Mill Feeds. 

The.undertone of the mill feed _mar-. 
ket continues strong. and prices re- 
cently. advanced a few cents »p somes 
Dealers here in the east are playing al 
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waiting game, fearing to load up heav- 
ty at present high quotations prevail- 
ing. for western mill offal. Eastern 
jobbers claim the next six weeks 
should determine the situation so as to 
enable them to act intelligently in lay- 
ing up supplies for the coming winter. 


At New York, advices from the west 
were very firm and there is little in- 
ducement offered local jobbers to pur- 
chase for future delivery. City bran 
quotable at $20. 50@21 p ton, middlings 
22@23.50, red dog 25@26, linseed oil 
meal 30@31. 

Poultry. 


At New York, spring chickens in- 
clined to sell slowly and prices were 
shaded just a trifle in order to effect 
sales. Generally: market is cleaning 
up satisfactorily. Live spring chickens 
bring 14@14%c p Ib, fowls Ide, 
roosters 9c, turkeys 14@14%c, spring 
ducks 12@13c, old ducks 50@S5c Pp pr, 
geese $1@1.60, pigeons 20@25c. Dressed 
spring turkeys move at 26@30c p Ib, 


chickens 14@18c, fowls 13@14%c, 
ducks 10@13c, squabs 1.25@3 p doz. 
Vegetables. 


At New York, there is no particular 
scarcity of any kind of yeeeere 
Sugar corn in demand at 50c@$1.25 p 
100, peppers 75c@$1.50 p bbl, peas 75c 
@$1L.50 p bskt, string beans 50c@$1, 
marrow squash 75c@$1 p bbl, yellow 
and white 50@80c, turnips 60@75c. To- 
matoes 40c@$l1_ p m according to 
quality, lettuce 75c@1.25 p bbl or bskt, 
egg plants 75c@$1.25, cauliflower $1.50. 


<= 


Seasonab'e Suggestions About Fruit. 








{From Page 188.] 

is a difficult matter with inexperienced 
packers, and -a mechanical grader 
would be of great value to the or- 
chardist who packs in boxes, proviv’- 
ing one could be secured which would 
do the work accurately and without 
bruising the fruit. 


THE VALUE OF THE WRAPPER. 


For certain kinds of fruit, the wrap- 
per should not be overlooked by the 
grower who wishes to put his product 
upon the market in the seundest and 
most attractive condition possible. The 
wrapper takes up slack in the pack- 
age and prevents bruising. It renders 
box packing of apples easier, because 
the fruit can be more readily adjusted 
to the pa.kage. In the storage house, 
the wrapper preserves the brightness 
and attractivenss of the fruit and tends 
to prevent the spread of rot. It pro- 
longs the life of the fruit. Maryland 
grown Kieffer pears placed unwrapped, 
in cold storage October 21, had de- 
cayed to the extent of 50% by Janu- 
ary 20; while the fruit wrapped in un- 
printed newspaper was still in perfect 
condition. Careful comparisons have 
been made of the efficiency of tissue, 
parchment, unprinted newspaper and 
waxed paper, with no apparent differ- 
ence, A double wrapper is more effi- 
cient for long keeping than a single 
wrapper, and a good combination is 
an absorbent newspaper next to the 
fruit, with a more impervious paraffine 
outside. 

Wrappers have also been tried for 
berries, the individual boxes or baskets 
being wrapped in a thin, impervious 
paper. Such a wrapper has advan- 
tages in case the fruit is to be stored, 
as it aids in preserving the brightness 
of the fruit, retards mold to some ex- 
tent, and prevents the absorption of 
storage house taints and odors to a 
very marked degree. A few northern 
berry growers are reported to be us- 
ing the wrapper successfully upon 
fruit shipped direct to market for im- 
mediate consumption. The value of 
the wrapper for this purpose lies in 
whatever protection it may afford the 
fruit en route to market, as well as in 
the increased attractiveness of the 
package. 


i Have Used Dr S. A. Tuttle’s Elixir 
on one of the worst spavins that I 
ever saw on a horse, and it entirely 
cured the lameness. I also use it for 





Theumatism in my family with just as 


good results—[{E. B. Grove, Waits 
River, Vt. 


Apple Crop and Market. 


Apples better than last year, but not 
over 50% of:a full yield. Few Bald- 
wins, but fair yield of Greenings. Our 
best fruit goes to Boston at $2@3.50 
p bbl. Drops bring 1@1.75 at local 
markets, hand-picked 2.50.—[G. A., 
Amherst, Mass. 

Apples not more than an average 
crop here. Cider is selling up to 12e 


p gal here; cider vinegar offered at | 


8c. Prices for cider apples will likely 
be no higher than 05, when 10@12c 
p bu was paid.—[V. M. C., Newington, 
N H. 


Railroads have just granted a con- 
cession to Cal orchardists, They have 
reduced rates on apples to Chicago 
points from $1@ 85c p 100 Ibs. 

Cider vinegar apples will likely 
bring 12@13c p gal here this season, 
against 10c in "05. Stocks are very 
low and demand good.—[J. C. M., 
Grand Traverse Co, Mich. 

Growers should get 16@20c p 100 Ibs 
for cider apples this fall. Apple crop 
is light here and cider output will not 
= heavy.—[G. W. H., Macoupin Co, 


In this section we have promise for 
the best apple crop since '96.—[A. 
P., Madison Co, IIL. 

We have a healthy trade in pure 
cider vinegar. Stocks of old are well 
cleaned up. Prices should range 8@ 
10¢ p gal, including bbl, against 5@6c 


@ year ago.—([Correspondent, Wash- 
tenaw Co, Mich. 
Writing from Wayne Co, N Y, B. 


J. Case says: “I look for two or three 
times the quantity of evap apples to 
be made through western N Y than 
were put up a year ago. Dealers here 
are offering 5@5%c p Ib for '06 choice 
evap apples, fall delivery. We have 
no carry-over from last season.” An- 
other Wayne So evaporator says the 
apple crop promises 60% of a full yield 
or double the quantity of '05. Evapo- 
rators will likely pay 30@50c p 100 Ibs 
for good fruit. 


At New York, supplies rather mod- 
erate and fine fruit is firm. Many sec- 
tions are now contributing supplies to 
the market. Duchess move at $2@2,50 
p bbl, Alexanders 2.50@8.50, Pippins 
1.75@2.75, Astrachans 2@2.75, ordi- 
nary varieties 1. panera 75. 


Onion Crop an and Market. 


The first week in Sept finds the on- 
ion harvest pushed rapidly in N Y, O, 
western Pa, Ind and the N E states. 
The crop is variable, as already shown 
in American Agriculturist, but in the 
aggregate a good many onions will be 
harvested. While prices are not yet 
fully determined, enough sales are re- 
ported to give some inkling of the 
present range of quotations. American 
Agriculturist is in receipt this week 
of returns from numerous corre- 
spondents in chief commercial onion 
producing sections, and while these 
are not complete as yet, those on hand 
so far indicate a fairly generous yield 
per acre in some sections. Considerable 
loss of acreage by wind, water, etc, 
reported in many districts of O. 

In Lake Co, that state, growers are 
selling onions freely at 40c p bu. In 
other counties prices appear close to 
that figure or possilLly a little above, 
this for red and yellow onions; whites 
somewhat higher. In Noble, Jasper and 
other Ind counties, sales noted around 
40c. In Madison and Orange counties, 
N Y, both heavy commercia! onion 
producing sections, quotations range 

5c, but some buyers are holding 
back refusing to give over 30c. 


Our onion crop is late. 
heavier than '05 and expect more bus 
than a year ago. No sales but growers 
are talking 40c.—[I. A. P., Noble 
Co, Ind. 

Buyers offering 40c p bu for red and 
yellow onions. Yield running | ~ bus 
Pp a against 250 in '05.—[C. S. S., Noble 
Co, Ind. 

Quality of onion crop better than 
05. Yield going about 300 bus p a. 
Buyers giving i40c p bu—[H. C 
Hardin Co, O. 

Onfon acreage lighter than usual, 
but average yield p a about the best 
we have ever had. A nominal crop 
in sight. Reds and yellows are mov- 
ing at 40c p bu. whites We. Unblight- 
ed stock ought to tt good money 

{To Page 198.]} 
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| than the rise of the amateur spirit. 


ARE FAMOUS 
ver planted; are planted 
everywhere treeS are grown, Free 
Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
ing David, Delicious, etc.—Stark Bro's, Lovisiona, Ma, 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


y F. A. WAUGH. 
Professor or Tnastiatinne and Landacape 
Gardening Massachusetts Agricult- 
ural ral College. 












Nothing more striking b has oceurred in the develop- 
ment of agricultural affairs during the last decade 
There are now 


| thousands of people to whom farming or gurdening 


| is a pastime or a recreation, 


Many others, while 
still cultivating the soil for financial returns, con- 
fess that the money thus earned is the smallest 
reward of their labor. Everywhere there are village 

. suburban home lots and private estates. 
The very type and model of all the operations on 
all these places is tao be found in the garden of 
dwarf % The suburban lot which would 
be crowded with two or three common Baldwin apple 
trees can easily accommodate forty or fifty dwarf 
trees bearing apples, pears, plums, peaches, necta- 
rines, and the whole lot of hardy fruits. 

These dwarf trees have a very great advantage 
further in the fact that they come into bearing 
very early. One has to wait ten years for fruit 
from @ common apple tree, while a dwarf tree 
of the same variety will bear in three years. The 
fruit is also of the highest qnality. 

Even in stictly commercial operations the dwarf 
trees have their place. They make the best of 
“fillers” for temporary planting between permanent 
standard trees in a new orchard, and there are some 
commercial orchards of dwarf trees, particularly of 

rs, long and favorably known in America, as 
rofit-yi eldi: enterprises. 
* An pay are enthusiastically set forth 
in Prof Waugh’s new book. What is more impor- 
tant, the book also tells, in detail, how these ad- 
vantages are to be secured. In pleasing and readable 
style, the propagation of the trees is described, their 


| planting, pruning, care and general management. 


Acreage | 





The work, as a whole, is eminently practical and 
timely. It is fully and handsomely illustrated and 
substantially bound in cloth. Tlustrated, 125 pages, 
5x7 inches, Cloth, Price § cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 


A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
Mable A. A.” Try it the next time. 
You'll get a more prompt reply than 
you ever did before. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
prominence not only to the important 
fruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the olde- 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings froni their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with “he zing sense that you are 
alway! welcome. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Keystone Capital Jottings. 
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Figures compiled at the state high- 
Way department are significant in 
showing the immense work in the mat- 
ter of good roads being done through- 
out the state. The appropriation by 
the legislature to be expended under 
the direction of the department, is 
$6,500,000, to be distributed over six 


years, as follows: 1903-4, $500,000; 
1904-5 , $500,000; 1905-6, $1,250,000; 
1906-7, $1,250,000; 1907-8, $1,500,000; 


1908-9, $1,500,000. 

Commissioner Hunter is now formu- 
lating plans for the reconstruction of 
the old National road in Washington 
and Fayette counties, Contracts for 
about $80,000 worth of work on the 
old pike are to be let this year, equally 
divided between Washington and 
Fayette. The legislature of 1905 passed 
a law making the road a free one and 
appropriating $100,000 for its repair. 

The clerk in the automobile division 

The state college faculty has been 
crippled by the loss of Dr F, E. Tuttle, 
professor of quantitative analysis, who 
has resigned after a service of 16 years 
to take charge of the chemistry de- 
partment of Kentucky state college at 
Lexington. Pref John M. Leete has 
also resigned to accept a responsible 
position in the Carnegie Technical In- 
stitute, at Pittsburg. The places have 
not yet been filled. 

Dr E. F. Phillips, in charge of api- 
culture for the federal department of 
agriculture, inspected the apiary of 
the division of zoology at the home 
of Prof Surface at Camp Hill, Cum- 
berland Co, where interesting experi- 
ments are being conducted. He ex- 
pressed himself highly pleased, say- 
ing that the Camp Hill apiary is a 
model and that its bee palace is 
equalled by only one other in the coun- 
try; that one is at Arnold, Westmore- 
land Co. He says some of the methods 
employed at Camp Hill will be intro- 
duced bodily into the federal apicul- 
ture and that others will be slightly 
modified. He invited Prof Surface to 
attend a conference of bee inspectors 
from the several states to be held at 
San Antonio, Tex, November 5, two 
days previous to the convention of the 
National beekeepers’ association, 

Old home weeks have been very 
prevalent in numerous towns and cities 
in Pennsylvania during the past year, 
the occasions being devoted t@ general 
reunions of the present and former 
inhabitants of the places, It remained 
for “St Marys, Elk Co, formally to 
recognize the farmers in such a cele- 
bration. 

Prof George F. Olds, of Amherst 
college, has declined to become presi- 
dent of State college to succeed Dr G. 
W. Atherton, deceased, and at a meet- 
ing Aug 25 the trustees decided that 
Jafhes A. Beaver, of Bellefonte, pres- 
ident of the board of trustees, shall 
be president pro tem, until a successor 
is elected. In this capacity he will 
also be head of the experiment sta- 
tion. Pres Beaver is a former gover- 
nor of the state and is now a judge 
of the superior court. Dr Judson P. 
Welch, of the Bloomsburg state nor- 
mal school, the new vice-president and 
financial agent of the college, has re- 
ported for duty. Wilson W. Hays, of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture, has been elected director of 


the experiment station to succeed Dr. 


H. P. Armsby, has not yet accepted 
or declined. 

The DuBois fair, held in Clearfield 
county last week, was a pronounced 
success. A seture of last week was 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


the visit of William F. Hill of Cham- 
bersburg, worthy master of the state 
grange, on Wednesday. On Farmers’ 
day persons passed through the 
gates. Master Hill delivered a. lec- 
ture on farming. This was attended 
by hundreds of farmers.—[N. 


Tioga Co—Winter wheat in these 


parts is a good crop. Oats are turning 
out about 75% of a full crop, averag- 


ing from 15 to 40 bus per acre. Corn 
isn’t ripe. There is a large stalk 
growth, well eared. Buckwheat is 


good growth and is filling well. Cat- 
tle are high Spring lambs bring 6 
and 6%c a pound. Hogs, live weight, 
are 6c a pound. Butter is 16 to 22c p 
lb, and price will go higher. Cheese 
sells for 12%c p lb at factory, bring 
the farmers $1.02 and $1.05 p 100 Ibs 
for milk, the highest price for many 
years. I think potatoes will be a good 
yield. Apples are quite plenty. Wild 
berries, such as red and black raspber- 
ries and blackberries were — plentiful. 
Gardens never better, no frost. Farm- 
ers are satisfied with the good times, 
are laying by money in the bank. 


Prosecute Milk Dealers — Sixteen 


milk dealers were tried recently at 
Pittsburg for selling milk preserved 
with . formaldehyde. A. number of 
others were charged with adding 
water to their milk. Severa! of these 
were fined $55 and costs. 

Joint Meeting of Farmers’ Societies 
—Recently N. B. Critchfield, W. C. 
Norton, E. S. Bayard and Prof H. E. 
Van Norman met at state college and 
made definite arrangements for the 
joint meeting of Pennsylvania dairy 
union, Pennsylvania live stock breed- 
ers’ association and the state board of 
agriculture, at Harrisburg, during the 
week of the last society’s meeting, Jan 
This will insure reduced rates 
and also leave institute workers and 
chairmen free to attend. A first-class 
program with prominent speakers 
from this and other states is being ar- 
ranged. The exhibits and show this 
year will be a big feature. Each one 
interested should plan to send some- 
thing that will help to make a large 
and interesting show. For particulars, 
write Hon N. B. Critchfield, Harris- 
burg or Prof H. E, Van Norman, State 
College. 





MARYLAND. 





Clear Spring, Washington Co, Sept 
8—The memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant does not recall such a wet Aug as 
the past one. Over 9 in rain fell dur- 
ing the month. Wet weather springs 
are running as in Apr and ground is 
too wet to plow for wheat. Corn 
promises a good crop except on very 
low grounds and pastures are fine. 
Early potato crop good and selling at 
40 to 50c a bu. Late potatoes promise 
well. The standing corn shows no 
tendency to ripen, as the wet weather 
keeps it green. Plenty of sunshine 
greatly needed. Wheat crop when 
threshed has turned out well. Farm- 
ers busy getting manure out of barn- 


yards before threshing. Hggs in de- 
mand at l16c, butter 15c, wheat 70c 
and corn 80c a flour bbl. Apple crop 


slim. No peaches grown here now, 
the crop having proved unprofitable, 


but in eastern part of county crop 
good. Not much call for stock of any 
kind. Young chickens getting plenti- 
ful; price has dropped from 14c to 10c 
a lb. All vegetables in plentiful supply. 


Dorchester Co—A month of con- 
tinued rains; no ground fit to touch. 
Wheat fallow very grassy. Tomato 
pick 75% short and poor in quality. 
Corn will be a fair crop, but fodder 
will be poor and scarce. Late pota- 
toes will be very poor, drowned out. 
Peaches failed to ripen, due to brown 
rot; while trees were full, they rolled 
before ripening. a 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington Co—There seldom has 
been a month so cloudy as the past 
Atgust. Sixty-eight. per cent cloudy 
by day the mean and 18 days rated 
cloudy and only 5 clear, 18 days with 
measured rain and only 8 without rain. 
Day temperatures were normal, but 
an almost unprecedented freedom 
from cool nights. East to south winds 
frequent as any and rainfall equalled 
only twice ‘in August. All this has 
checked harvesting of second crop 
hay, but has built up crab grass both 


as light land hay crop and as potato - 


diggers’ -impediment, for six rainy 
days the past week found many pota- 
toes still undug. Cantaloups on good 
lands yield highly satisfactory quanti- 
tities and qualities, especially sprayed; 
prices 40 to 60c 


Sussex Co—Egegs 25c p doz at store. 
Butter about 25c p Ib. Onion crop in- 
jurea by rains. Quality of many very 
poor. Potatoes good crop, but few dug 
yet. But little rot shown. Peach crop 
light and bringing good prices, con- 
sidering thé stock. Plenty of fair 
pasture. Frost in some localities, 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn 58c p bu, oats 35c, timothy hay 
$15@15.50 p ton, middlings 22@23, 
bran 18@18.50. Cmy butter 25@26c p 
Ib, dairy 19@20c, O cheese 11@12c. 
Eggs 22c p doz, chickens 12@13c p Ib, 
spring chickens 14@1l5ic. Potatoes 70 
@75c p bu, cabbage 7T5c@1 p bbl, 
green beans 25c p bu, cukes 50@T5c, 
tomatoes 20@30c p bskt, sweet pota- 
toes 1 p bu, onions 1.75@2 p cra, 
grapes 25@35c p 10-lb box, peaches 75 
@85ec p %-bu bskt. 

At Philadelphia, corn 57c p bu, oats 
Sic, bran’ $18@18.50 p ton, timothy 
hay 17@17.50. Cmy tub butter 24@25c 
p lb, prints 25@26c, dairy 17@20c, N 
Y cheese 13c. Eggs 22c p doz, live 
fowls 13@14c p 1b, spring chickens 13 
@15c, ducks 11@12c. Apples 30@T5c 
p %-bbl bskt, peaches 50@75c, grapes 
85c@1 p 8-bskt carrier, Bartlett pears 
8@3.50 p bbl, plums 15@25c p bskt, 
potatoes 38@50c p bu, sweet potatoes 
1.50@2 vp bbl. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
Tic p bu, corn 60c, oats 35c, timothy 
hay $17 p ton, bran 16@17, middlings 
21@22. Cmy tub butter 24@25c p Ib, 
prints 25@26c, dairy 20@2l1c, cheese 13 
@l4c. Eggs 22c p doz, live fowls 13c p 
lb, spring chickens 15c, ducks 11@12c. 
Potatoes 50@55c p bu, sweet potatoes 
2@2.50 p bbl, yams 1.50@2, cabbage 2 
@3 p 100 Ibs, corn 6@12c p doz, egg 
plant 10@15e p bskt, cukes 5@10c. 





SPLENDID DISPLAY OF NEW JERSEY GROWN PEARS 


One of the interesting annual features of the New Jersey fair is the 


display of fruit from that famous section. 


The portion of the exhibit by 


Charles Black & Son of New Jersey, as shown last year at the fair, is repro- 


duced above as caught by American Agriculturist’s camera. 
who had charge of this fine lot of fruits, is shown in the picture. 
play this year promises to be equally as good if not better than that shown’ 


herewith. 


Lemuel Black; 
The dis- 


af 


‘ot about 243 on the roll. 
has enjoyed several social gatherings” 





; ~Pe! 
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A Grange Meeting of Unusual Interest. 


The most important grange picnic 
in Pennsylvania in years was held by 
the combined Pomonas of Chester and 
Delaware counties at Lenape grove 
Chester county, recently. Ten thous- 
and_ persons were present. National 
Master N. J. Bachelder of New Hamp- 
shire, State Master W. F. Hill of 
Chambersburg, State Master A. N. 
Walker of Delaware, and Dairy and 
Food Commissioner B. H. Warren of 
Philadelphia were in attendance. The 
feature of the day was the demand for 
the removal from office of William Mc- 
Coach, collector of internal revenue 
for the Philadelphia district, Commis- 
sioner Warren made an address in 
which he charged that the work of 
exterminating illegal selling of oleo 
in Pennsylvania has been hampered, 
rather than aided, by Collector Mc- 
Coach. Dr Warren said, on the other 
hand, that Pres Roosevelt has been of 
material aid to the Pennsylvania dairy 
and food division, 

Upon motion of Thomas Sharpless, 
seconded by Frank P. Willets, a set of 
resolutions were adopted, making 
formal charges of maladministration 
against Collector McCoach in_ the 
name of Pomona grange No 3, of 
Chester and Delaware counties. The 
resolutions urge the removal of the 
collector and ask congress to make 
certain changes in the national laws 
“which are required to protect the 
important dairy interests of the na- 
tion.” A committee was appointed to 
take up the matter. The members of 
the committee are Joseph H. Paschall 
of Concord, E. J. Dumall of Swarth- 
more, Edward Walter and Thomas 
Sharpless of West Chester. The com- 
mittee is to call upon Pres Roosevelt 
and present the resolutions. A repre- 
sentative from each of the following 
organizations will accompany the com- 
mittee on the call: The state dairy 
union, the Pennsylvania pure butter 





association and the dairy and food 
commission. 
Ex-Gov Bachelder addressed Pa- 


trons, emphasizing the fact that there 
are 265 lawyers in congress, yet 
“jokers” are allowed to creep into the 
oleo and other laws supposed to be 
in the interests of the farmers. He 
urged a general political awakening in 
the rural districts and advised a com- 
prehensive effort to compel the next 
congress to pass a parcels post law. 
State Master Hill pointed out the suc- 
cess of the grange banks which are 
in operation in Pennsylvania, and 
spoke with gratification of the recog- 
nition of Patrons’ demands by the 
state political parties in their plat- 
forms.. Miss Frances Broomall, lectur- 
er of Pomona grange No 3, presided 
over the meeting. Miss Addie Baker 
made a brief address in which she 
eulogized the work of ‘purifying milk, 
which has been done by the dairy and 
food division. Frank Porter, the vet- 
eran member of Pomona grange No 1 
of Lycoming county, was a conspicu- 
ous figure among the visitors.—[N., 


NEW JERSEY. 

Several members of Mullica Hill 
grange in~ Gloucester county recently 
spent a day at the experiment station 
at New Brunswick. About 800 visi- 
tors were present from different parts 
of the state and every effort was put 
forth to make the day a profitable 
and enjoyable one. Much good will 
doubtless result from this gathering 
in bringing Pctrons more into* sym- 
pathy with the work at the experi- 
mental farm. 


Mercer county Pomona grange re- 
centiy?’held its annual picnic in the 
beautiful woods at Yardville. Over 
5NO0d Were in attendance. National 
Master Bachelder, State Master Gaunt 
and ‘B®. K. Cole, master of the Pomona, 
delivered most inspiring addresses. 
Although a basket pictiic, the grange 
furnished free a 15,000 clambake, 
which was most successful. 


‘Rahicocas grange has recently added 
a few more members, making a total 


This grange 





the past summer that Were pronourtced 
a decided success: 


‘ 








Outlook in Western New York. 


OUR BUFFALO CORRESPONDENT. 


The season will have to be called a 
good one for crops on the average in 
this section, but it has been a very odd 
one. It was very cool early, but about 
with the beginning of July it turned 
warm and has been almost abnormally 
warm to the very end of August. 
Never has there been so much warm 
weather at a time in the recollectionof 
the people. This means corn and as 
there has been as a rule a good 
amount of rain it.means about all oth- 
er sorts of crops in good quantity. 

One of the surprises of the season is 
the oats crop, which is not only a good 
one, but very much better than ex- 
pected when half grown*and decidedly 
better than last year. Western oats 
are coming in very light and very 
much colored, though the amount 
moving is large. Wheat was all along 
expected to be pretty good, for it prof- 
ited by the cool and fairly moist June, 
which made up for the dry May, but 
the yield is better than was expected, 
running in some cases to 44 bushels of 
heavy wheat to the acre. The prices 
are down about to bottom, not run- 
ning over 73 cents a bushel. Farmers 
are not very anxious to market their 
wheat at this season, especially as the 
hot weather has hastened the ripening 
of the bean crop and they are obliged 
to go at work at that. 

There is complaint of a scarcity of 
help, more apparently now than when 
hay and grain were to be cut. There is 
a big crop of pears to be gathered and 
it is feared that some of it will suffer 
and possibly remain unmarketed if 
more help cannot be obtained. There 
was never a more active industry this 
year than the canning factory. A great 
amount of business has been done by 
fruit and vegetables canners in late 
years in western New York every year, 
but it usually happens that some crop 
and perhaps more than one that goes 
to make up the list is short, which 
hurts the business badly, but it is all 
in this year. If we were to have as 
much sun as this every year I should 
advocate the setting up of beet sugar 
factories here, for they will be sweet 
this year. Corn did suffer aittle here 
and there during August from the 
much dry weather, but the average 
has been good. 

As to the apple crop there will be a 
large one as a rule. The Niagara 
river section will produce only a light 
crop, but Lake Ontario south-shore 
sections are making the shortage up. 
In some parts the orchards are 80 
loaded that the trees will break down 
if they are not relieved in some way. 
The prices are very uncertain. 

—_——aSP— « 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, it was thought prob- 
able that some day this week the di- 
rectors of the exchange would raise 
the price of milk from its present fig- 
ure of 2%c p qt in the 26-c zone. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Sept 1 were: 


Milk Creme 
NEE ‘edated sects ccts . . 850 1.078 
Susquehanna ....... ‘vee 712,010 110 
West Shore ........ eoee- 16,775 1,72 
Lackawanna ........ .+--39,800 2,02! 
N Y C (long haul) ......39,550 1,475 
N Y C (Harlem) o0és.0nee 175 
EE hicks ones oe eT 2,465 
Lehigh Valley .......: ...24,100 1,515 
Homer Ra:nsdell Line ... 4,550 45 
New Haven .........- .- 7,900 a 
Other sources ........+.-- 6,000 209 
NE aa petoscceb eas 237,060 11,710 


At Canton, Sept 1—Offered here to- 
day 1150 tubs of butter which sold at 
24%c p Ib Atso 310) bxs of cheese 
sold at 12c.—[A. T. M. 

— — 

No material change in milk situa- 
tion. No fault found over price. Not 
as much produced here as in previous 
years; many have thrown up the bus- 
iness because of low prices but if pres- 
ent prices continue some will take it 
up again. My 26 Holsteins are led by 
a registered bull. The milk brings 
2% cents and goes to New York. My 
best cow has given 80 pounds....The 
average return is $60 a year a cow, 
which is much better than in preyious 
years, probably because of improved 
pastures. which, are still good. 
and hay are good.—[G. E. 
Bradford Co, Pa, 
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FARM AND MARKET 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Ma@day, September 3, 1906. 

To-day with 53 cars of cattle of- 
fered, steers were in beiter demand 
and with the exception of common 
and ordinary beeves, the market was 
firm to 10c higher; bulls of light 
weight were easier; other steady; cows 
and heifers unchanged. There were 
fully 2900 calves on the market, but 
there were very few buyers. Prices 
generally steady; the bulk of the stock 
was held over. Good to prime 1175 
to 1390-lb steers crossed the scales at 
$5.15@5.85 p 100 Ibs; common to fair 
1030 to 1225 Ibs 4.40@5.10; bulls 2.50 
@3.50; cows 1.25@4.10; veals 5@8.50; 
western calves at 4@5.50; grassers 
(mainly to feeders) 4@4.37%. 

To-day with 38 cars of stock offered 
the sheep trade was almost at a 
standstill as slaughterers were observ- 
ing the day as a holiday and preferred 
to wait until Tuesday before making 
their purchases. The few lambs that 
changed hands sold at $6@8 p 100 Ibs 
for common to fairly good quality. 
Feeling weak for the under grades; 
steady for strictly good and prime 
lambs. Sheep nominal. 

Hogs held up to full opening prices 
until Thursday when a drop at Buffalo 
and western markets caused a de- 
cline of’ 10 to 20c; later the market 
improved fully 10c. To-day with 4 
cars on sale prices were firm. State 
and Pa hogs were quotable at $6.90@ 
7.10 p 100 Ibs. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

Useful horses of all sorts have been 
in demand the past week at good 
prices. Seasoned trotters, cobs and 
family carriage horses are included in 
the general demand. Good truck 
horses have been picked up by con- 
tractors, and heavy drafts and single 
delivery horses by wholesale grocet 

At Pittsburg, to-day’s cattle supply 
aggregated 190 loads. Market slow and 
easy. Choice steers $5. 75@6 | p 100 Ibs, 
good 5@5.50, coarse 3.50@4.25, fat cows 
3.50@4, heifers 3.75@4.65, bulls 2.75@ 
4, canners 1.50@2. _~ veal calves “b@8, 
milch cows 20@50 

Hog arrivals 60 , ey Heavies 
brought $6.45@6.50 p 100 lbs, medi- 
ums 6.70@6.75, heavy and light York- 
ers 6.75, pigs 650@6.70. Sheep re- 
ceipts 20 loads and market steady to 
firm. Wethers 5.50@5.75, mixed sheep 
4.50@5.40, best lambs 7@8.25. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market opened 
active and a shade higher this week, 
Monday's supply being 215 loads. 
Milch cows and springers steady. 
Choice steers $5.75@6.10 p 100 ibe. fair 
to good 4.50@5.40, cows 3@4.25, bulls 
2.75@4.30, canners 1.50@2.25, heifers 

.25@4.90, stock and feeding steers 3 
@4.50. Veals 8@8.25, heavy calves 3.50 
@5. Milch cows 20@55 ea. 

Hog arrivals 60 loads. Medium and 
heavy swine sold at $6.60@6.70 p 100 





lbs, pigs do. Sheep higher; yearlings 
6@6.70, mixed muttons 5.25@5.65. 


Breeding ewes in demand at 5@6, fat 
lambs 8.25@8.50. : 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising ' 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisoment, and each initial or a uumber counts 
as ope Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this ollice. 

COPX must be received Hnday w guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 

tisements of “FAKMS FUR SALE” or “IU 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus makung 
6 smal) adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE eee for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
a6 LIVE STOCK. 
Pn trey ~ Poland Chinas, Berkshires, 








Ches- 
Whites; Strains, all ages, mated, not 
4d Ena service boars, Scotch _— ups, 
alves, Write for circulars. P,. » aM 
{TON Cochranville, Pa. 
SHORTHORN BULL CALVES, dairy strains; 


a, pedigrees ; herd established 1872. 
EDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Bradford Co, Pa. 


IMPROVED LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE 
swine from rted stock. A. A. BRADLEY, 
Frewsburg, N ¥ 


JERSEYS—Combination and 
». 11 cows, 2 heifers, 17 bulls. 
berg, Pa. 








Goldep Lad; 
8. E. NIV 


for 
IN, 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES, Chester White pigs, 
_ pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wryalusing, 





REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CALVES, bull, some 
heifers. BUTTERFIELD CO, South Montrose, Pa, 


REGISTERED Shropshire sheep, White Wyan- 
dGottes, fowls. JESSE CARRIER, Fulton, N Y¥. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y, 











THOROUGHBRED O I C pigs, #. C. T. EAS- 


TON, Marietta, N Y. 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOC K 


FOR SALE— anes broken beagle, 





fox and 














rabbit hounds. Also puppies. Stamps for circu- 
lar, AMBROSEB TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 
BROKEN beagles, rabbit hounds and pups, set- 
ters, inters and spaniels, collies cheap. GLEN 
MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Two years old Pointer dos, Beauty, 
good hunter. MRS LENA LOY, Box 58, Route 1, | 


Tonawanda, N Y¥. 


FERRETS—Young and yearlings. GEO FARNS-. 
WORTH, New London, 0. 








LEEBRETS—t00 for sale. HELD & CROW, New 


don, 0 





MISCELLANEOUS 


DEATH TO SAN JOSE 8C SCALE follows the use 
ef Good's Caustic Potash Whale Oil Soap No 3. 
} ared [L— attention now. Wash trunks and main 


t > A. gl of scale. 3 1-2 cents per 
I by si--- ee SS $2.50; 1 rates 
aesetsiion pound M 


large 939-41- No 
Front 8t, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(17) 
OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 


197 





MALE HELP WANTED. 


A HUNDRED firemen and brakemen on all North 
American railroads. Age WD to BD, strong, 
sight and hearing. Experience. unnecessary. re- 
men $8 to $10 montaly, become engineers and 
earn $200, Brakemen $70 to $80 monthly, become 
conductors and earn $150. Positions awaiting ane 
petent men, Send stamp for particulars. 
position preferred. RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Room 117, 227 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N Y¥. 








w ie » ambitious, temperate yo 
farmer, er, assist management. Ref- 
erences, =. & required. NELLIS, Paterson, 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labor 
information office for Italians, 59 Lafayette (for- 
merly Elm) street, New York. No charge made 
to applicants, Advisable to advance 
expenses from New York to destination, to be re- 
funded afterward by men, in order to secure prompte 
ly the woqnired help. 





FARMER, EXPERIENCED FOREMAN, mar 
ried, understands machinery, stock, poultry, want 
position. Reference. F., und Brook, N J 





AGENTS WANTED. 


PASTEST SELLER FOR AGENTS—Editor Her 
bert Myrick’s magnificently illustrated book, “Cache 
In Poudre, the Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Days 
of Custer.” Agents make money fast. Sells on 
sight. For particulars address quick ORANGD 
JUDD CO, sole publishers, 439 Lafayette street, 
New Yorke, 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New YorkCit» 








FOR SALE—My dairy, situated on ast boundary 
at foot of Broad street, Augusta, Ga; commence 
delivering milk at my door; run six delivery wagons; 
have two hundred cows, Sales between twenty and 
twenty-five thousand dollars per year. The cream 
of the city for my patrons, Anyone wishing to 
into the dairy business could not find a more ideal 
spot. Pure water supplied from the city water- 
works. A good place for a live man! W, R, 
WALTON, P O Box 626, Augusta, Ga, 





FOR SALE—150-acre farm in esceilent cond 

for dairy and fruit. Buildings worth price ached 
tor farm. Postollice and station on Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington railroad on farm. Cali 
or F mene CHARLES WALTON, Iron Hill, Md. 

lan 





THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
—- & WELLS, A%S, Tribune Building, New 

ur 





HAVING POOR HEALTH will sell one of the 
largest. and best intervale farms in town for about 
what the wood and timber is worth, if taken at 
a CORIDON T. SHORTRIDGE, Fryeburg, 

e. 
GOOD SOIL, superb climate on Long Island. 
Small "4 faa 5 market — at —~ = Ad- 


dress A GDON, ——_ 
Island Railroad Co, 23 Fifth Ave, New York, 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEED WHEAT—10,000 bushels grown on 300 
acres whest belt of Lancaster county, 
Pa. Grown_ with care, seed 
from 2% to 42 

known, Now 

from — to 
H. HOFFMAN, 








Bamford, toute County, Pa. 





FOR A FREE SAMPLE of absolutely pure and 
extra fine seed wheat, grown on red clay, and lime- 
stone soil, with full description and price. Address 
H. PETRIE, Greencastle, Pa. 


_ FINE WINTER APPLES, buckwheat and . stock 
calves for sale in car lots. C. P. HOLDEN, Union 
City, Erie Co, Pa, 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 





WANTED—Pullets. Any number, any variety, 
er not, in exchange for goods or cash. 
Book containing “New Chicken 


Year 
Wrinkles.” It's fre, TI'E PARK & POLLARD 
COMPANY, 129 Friend St, Boston, Mass, 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghom hens and cock- 
erels, bred from pen averaging 22 eges cach in 
December, Best layers wn, Prices right. AL- 
MOND K. DENNIS. C Cameron, N Y. 


 VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, dogs, 
ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc. ‘olored 60-page book 
J. A, BERGEY, Box F, 











DAMP, sprouted and other off-grade wheat 
wanted. What have you to offer? Answer 
Gibbs & Bro, 38 N Front St, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE—Choice White Leghorn cockerels, $2, 
each. $%.. Sired by prize winner, ROOK- 
SIDE POULTRY FARM, Altona, N ¥. 





GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL. Big money 
makers, plant now. Roots $3 per 100, seed $3.50 per 
1000. H. PROUTY, Cumberland, 0. 


FOR ees Crimson clover seed, 
bushel, Timothy seed $1.75, $2 per bushel, 
E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 


NURSERY STOCK—Trees, plants, etc. Write for 
catalog. CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. _ 





4.50 per 
JOSEPH 








CLARKSON’S strain mammoth white rve, $1 
igs lic, F. A. WILTSIE, South Bethle- 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
on Editorial 








eee pe’ oes ducks, each. 
Thorough Ow ington cock herds 1 h. 
Pp, DICRET. A. 75, gs * Rae 


CHOICE PULLETS, Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, 
Sc and $1. GLADDING SUTTON, Purling, N Y. 


EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Pa, breeder of 
thoroughbred poultry. Prices reasonable. 


a ‘is w- pairs bred Homer pigeons ot 
D. AOR, Rrorvile. Pa, 














Seeyeees chain hanging hanging stanchions are “* 
Henderson Sapplee of ay 


for booklet Aces. 
Forestville, . 


Pa. pend 
CRUMB, West 8t, 





BROOKDALE FARM SeeEeataes-© choice 
spring pigs and rling of nptoame 
breeding. Sires and dams winners, For p 

ete, address L. SCH.;UCK, Supt, Red Bank, Ts 3: 


%5-ACRE fertile farm. Fine location. good build- 
ings. Over 50 tons hay last year. Fruit, sawin 
timber. Price $2000, Write BRIGGS & KOONZ, 
No 13, Ballston Spa, N Y¥. 








FLORIDA—For investments, homes, Som, > ame, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For part 
seetee, address BOARD OF TRADE. Paintba. 





100 NORTHPASTERN ome Li for sale, 
descriptive catalog quoting pri Twenty 
half tone illustrations. E. H. KISTLER, Warren, 





Ohio. 
DELAWARE FRUIT, em. etocs FARM-~ 
269 acres; a bargain: ‘$6500: ANK W, 
Kenton, Faas 


BPEAR, Owner, 
FARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 








Count on A. A. for Next _ 
Season. 


In regard to our advertisement in 
the Farmers’ Exchange department, 
will say that it has been very satis- 
factory. We cannot really estimate 
returns as part of our patrons did not 
say what paper they saw the adv in, 
but will say that we are pleased with 
réturns that we know came from our 
adv in Farmers’ Exchange and will 
count on American Agriculturist for 
next season.—[Wesley D. Empie, Sew 
ard, N Y. 
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Onion Crop and Market 
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-{From Page 195.] 
this season. White onions all harvest- 
ed.—[H. P., Kenton, O. 

It is alleged that wet weather has 
cut down the onion crop in Sunder- 
land and So Deerfield, Mass, to not 
over 60% of a full yield. Plenty of 
onions, but they are small in size. 
Buyers are talking about 50c. 

Onions are disappointing here. We 
are getting only 300 bus p a and they 
are small. Not over 60% of a crop for 
this section.—[Laughlin. Bros, Nap- 
panee, Ind. 

Onion crop ripened in a disappoint- 
ing manner, mostly small.—[Laughlin 
Bros, Nappanee, Elkhart County, Ind. 

Dealers at Ct valley markets report 
that early offerings of yellows from 
Sunderland and Hatfield, Mass, are 
showing up fairly well in quality. 
Stock offered so far is clean and sound. 
A fair but not urgent demand at local 
river markets. Prices ranging 50@75c 
p bu. 

At New York, fancy grades slightly 
firmer, but ordinary to poor stock 
shows very.little if any change from 
quotations recently outlined. State 
and western whites bring 75c@$1.25 p 
era, Orange Co reds 1@2 p bag, yel- 
lows 1.25@2. 

At Boston, supplies ample and it 
takes the choicer grades to bring full 
prices. Native yellows sell at 65@75c 
p bu, and Ct river stock $1.30@1.40 
p 2-bu sk. 

tie 


Keen Interest in Irrigation. 





The irrigation congress, held at 
Boise, Ida, this week, September 3-8, 
was a most impressive affair, and 
much good should result from its delib- 
erations, The great questions of fed- 
eral irrigation and the national forest 
reserves were treated in.a highly in- 
telligent manner. The emphasis was 
placed on the practical workings of 
the federal irrigation law, now well in 
country. 

The relations of the general govern- 
ment to forestry were also thoroughly 
discussed. Close attention was paid 
to the message sent the congress by 
Pres Roosevelt, who, alluding to the 
operations of the federal reclamation 
act during the past four years, said 
construction is well advanced on 23 
great enterprises in the arid states, 
over 10,000 men are employed in sur- 
veys, ditching, construction of tunnels, 
dams, etc. He well said speculations 
in lands reclaimed by the government 
must be checked at whatever cost, as 
the object of the reclamation act is not 
to make money, but to make homes. 


-— 


Promising Outlook for State Fair. 








Conditions were never more promis- 
ing for the 26th annual exhibition of 
N Y state fair nert week at Syracuse. 
The entries in all departments are 


filled and overflowing. Sec Shaw with 
his assistants has been busy the past 
week putting on the finishing touches. 
The grounds are in splendid condition, 
and as we go to press this week, there 
is much activity in the various de- 
partments. 

It is doubtful, if the commissioners 
in charge, ever had such a task before 
them. Many of them have not for- 
gotten the experience of last year, in 
trying to handle exhibits, particularly 
those in the open fields, in a down- 
pouring rain. Exhibiters and visitors 
have vivid memories of thore unfair 
days at the fair the second week in 
September last season. 

The hope of fair weather next week 
is cheering to all who contemplate a 
few days at this great agricultural ex- 
position, which indeed, it has grown 
to be. Marked improvement in the 
farm products’ department is prom- 
ised. The fruit exhibit cannot be well 
improved, until a more convenient and 
commodious building is secured. Farm 
animals of rare beauty and form are 
promised in a! classes. 

The superintendents of the various 
departments are as follows: Cattle, 
beef breeds, A. W. Lawrence of Leroy; 
cairy’ breeds, W. L. Chanman of Per- 





tm: steep, Levi A. Page of Seneca Cas- 
3-4 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


tle; swine, E. M. Benham of Hope- 
well Center; poultry, John D. Jaquins 
of Watervliet; farm implements and 
machines, A. M, Seymour; dairy prod- 
ucts, H. A. Rees of Lowville; domestic 
arts, etc, W. N. Giles of Skaneateles; 
farm products, John McCann of El- 
mira; flowers, David Campbell of Syra- 
cuse; fruits, F. E. Dowley of Fayette- 
ville. 
SPECIAL FEATUURES, 

The annual grange reunion on Wed- 
nesday will be a general round-up of 
Patrons of Husbandry from all parts 
of the state. Grange tent is always 
well filled. A special program will be 
prepared on the grounds, Lieut-Gov 
Bruce will welcome Patrons in behalf 
of the commission. All state officers 
will be present to confer with mem- 
bers from distant parts of the state on 
matters affecting the order. The wom- 
an’s work committee has arranged an 
attractive program for Wednesday 
afternoon in the auditorium of the 
woman’s building. 

Those in charge of this building an- 
nounce additional conveniences for 
women, especially those with babies 
and young children. The resting or 
lounging room has been improved and 
additional facilities have been added 
in the nurseries. Women should not 
forget to call and inspect this building, 
located in front and at the right of the 
administration offices. This work was 
inaugurated in 1904, in which year 
27,300 women visited the building. 

As has been the custom for years 
the city of Syracuse has made special 
preparations for the entertainment of 
visitors each evening during the fair. 
The races promise to be better than 
last season. Some of the very best 
horses in the circuit are on the list. 

American Agriculturist’s tent and 
headquarters will be located as last 
season, opposite the front entrance of 
the grange tent. Our editorial depart- 
ment will be represented by Prof W. 
G. Johnson, whose office will be in the 


press headquarters adjoining the 
grange tent. Our subscription depart- 
ment will be represented by H. Schultz 
with several assistants., Call and see 
us ‘and subscribe for the “old reliable,” 
so as to get the most complete account 
of the fair published by any agricul- 
tural paper. 


———_ 


Pennsylvania Grange Notes. 








A well attended meeting of the Po- 
mona grange of Berks county was held 
at Robesonia recently. Ex-Sheriff 
George D. Fahrenbach of Bernville 
opened a discussion on Fall seeding. 
He was followed by ex-Representative 
F. Leonard Reber of Shoemakersville, 
J. H. Mays of Womelsdorf and D. W. 
Bohn and Henry A. Miller of Robe- 
sonia. E. K. Bohn read a paper on 
The benefits of the grange. The next 
meeting of Berks Pomona will be 
at FBernville, ‘Saturday, November 
17.—[N. 

The annual picnic of the Pomona 
grange of Susquehanna county was 
held at Hart Lake recently. Hon A. C. 
Barrett, overseer of the state grange 
and a representative of Susquehanna 
county in the state legislature, presid- 
ed-at the meeting. Several hundred 
Patrons from all parts of the county 
attended. State Zoologist Surface’ was 
the chief speaker of the day, his sub- 
ject being The needs of the farmer. 
One point attracted more than ordi- 
nary attention, that of taxing the min- 
eral resources of the state and thus 
relieving the farmer of some of his 
taxes. This question has been seri- 
ously considered by state officers for 
years and Gov Pennypacker in his 
message to the legislature of 1905 rec- 
ommended that a small tax be placed 
on each ton of coal mined to be ap- 
plied to good roads or else to schools 
and thus relieve citizens of the school 
tax. Brief addresses were made by 
others.—[N. 








BUY PAINT FROM 
THE FACTORY 


The store is nearer your house, 
but / am nearer to you. Lam a 
manufacturer and deal direct with 
the consumer, not through a whole 
chain of middlemen, each going into 
your pocket for his share of profit. 
Fy pe pe A ure [ae PPT pnd 

‘ite and Zinc ground in re- 
fined Linseed Oli—eat 


save you 1-3 on every gallon. 


Ingersoll paints have been m 
a ears, and are endersed 
by the Grange. 


FREE—aleo 
Pointing. which telle sunt gad 
. Weic 7 

facts that may ouxprine hood ‘5 
0. W. INGERSOLL 
269 Piymouth St., Brookiya, N. Y. 
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Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


pitE SL PAY THEEREICHT, 


618.50. 1 mig. wheels % to 4 in. 
tread. Top 16: Harness 
pate. Learo to 

‘avon Umbrella FREE. W.N. 
| ec IN 

i hey vs mee oS and 

ereg. ft., 

. ampites 
THE FAY MANILLA 
BOOFING CO., 522 Point St., Camden, N.J 


No More Blind Horses Seton 'picacess Sen nenes 


sore eyes, Barry Co., iowa City lowa,have sute cure 

















UNG MEN WANTED ve 
Veterinary Profession. e sent 
" VETERINARY COLLEGE, 





Mich. 45 LOUIS STREET. 


“WHAT SHALL I SAT?” 


Is © question that sometimes ts one from w to 
an advertiser, when one's m: is not quite madeup. But 
evenif you only want to learn prices and particulars, just 
start your letter by “E saw your adv. in the old, re- 
Hable A. 4.,” and then the rest will almost write itself 
























expense on each policy, and that the new me 

stitution, will save immense sums w 
@ Mr. Charles E. Hughes, who 

tive Committee, and who speaks with autho: 

great companies exposed to close 

solidity was as the rock of Gibraltar. 


There is 


No Good Reason 
Against Good Insurance 


Nor any substitute for it. Wherever failure to live means financial loss, there is 
call for Insurance. Is your life of financial value to anoth —your family, partners or 
business? If so, Life Insurance deserves your attention, ps ¢ 
thought will be better than their afterthought. @ When it comes to the best kind of Life 
Insurance, men do not all think alike. There is no desirable kind that cannot be obtained from 
THE MUTUAL LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY. This is the oldest active Life Insurance 
Company in America, and the largest and staunchest in the world. 
has no stockholders. Its assets belong to its policy- 
for fifty-six years. Taking its history through, 


The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


has done as well for its policy-holders as any company. 
shown. Under the present management all policy-h 
This is made reasonable by the facts that it isa strictly Mutual Company, o ted-under New Yor 
laws, which are now the best in the world; that its great volume of Sesiinet ahieies smaller prt wg 
. thods and economics, which are now a part of its con- 
hich must go to the policy-holders, as the only.proper place. 
became famous by conducting the investigation of the 
rity, has recently said: 
and unsparing analysis, only to find that their 
I would rather take insurance in a New Yor’ 
company compelled to transact business under these restrictions, than in any 
company not so restricted, and I believe that will be the sentiment of the 
people of these United States,” 
@ If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 
policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
New York 


deserves it now. Your fore- 


It is a Mutual Company. It 
holders. It has paid them dividends continuously 


It should have done better, as has recently been 
olders may expect unusually favorable results. 
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In the Old Valley. 


HE man halted on 

the crest of the 
hill and looked 
somberly down 
into the long val- 
ley below. It was 
evening and al- 
though the hills 
around him were 
still in the light 
the valley was al- 
veal filled with kindly, placid shad- 
ows. A wind that blew across it from 
the misty blue sea beyond was mak- 
ing wild music in the rugged firs above 
his head, as he stood in an angle of 
the weather-gray longer fence, knee- 
deep in bracken. It had been by these 
firs he had halted twenty years ago, 
turning for one last glance at the 
valley below, the home valley which 
he had never seen since, But then 
the firs had been little more than 
vigorous young saplings; they were 
tall, gnarled trees now, with lich- 
ened trunks, and their lower boughs 
were dead. But high up their 
tops were green and caught the saffron 
light of the west. He remembered 
that when a boy he had thought there 
was nothing more beautiful than the 
evening sunshine falling athwart the 
dark green fir boughs op the hills. 

As he listened to the swish and mur- 
mur of the wind, the earth-old tune 
with the power to carry the soul back 
to the dawn of time, the years fell 
away from him and he forgot much, 
remembering more. He knew now 
that there had always been a longing 
in his heart to hear the wind-chant in 
the firs. He had called that longing 
by other names; but he knew it now 
for what it was when, hearing, he 
was satisfied. 

He was a tall man with iron gray 
hair and the face of a conqueror— 
strong, pitiless, unswerving. Eagle 
eyes, quick to discern and unfaltering 
to pursue; jaw square and intrepid; 
mouth formed to keep secrets and 
cajole men to his will—a face that hid 
much and revealed little. It told of 
power and intellect, but the soul of the 
man was a hidden thing. Not in the 
arena where he had fought and tri- 
umphed, giving fierce blow for blow, 
was ft to be shown, but here, looking 
down on the homeland, with the 
strength of the hills about him, it rose 
dominantly and claimed its own. The 
old bond held. Yonder below him was 
home—the old house that had shel- 
tered him, the graves of his kin, the 
wide fields where his boyhood dreams 
had been dreamed, 

Should he go down to it? This was 
the question he asked himself. He 
had come back to it, hear*-sick of his 
idols of the market place, For years 
they had satisfied him, the buying and 
selling and getting gain, the pitting of 
strength and craft against strength 
and craft, the tireless struggle, the 
exultation of victory. Then, suddenly, 
they had failed their worshipper; they 
ceased to satisfy; the sacrifices he had 
heaped on their altars availed him 
nothing in this new need and hunger 
of his being. His gods mocked him 
and he wearied of their service. Were 
there not better things than these, 
things he had once known and loved 
and forgotten? Where were the ideals 
of his youth, the lofty aspirations that 
had upborne him then? Where was 
the eagerness and zest of new dawns, 
the earnéstness of well-filled, purpose- 
ful hours of labor, the satisfaction of 
a good day worthily lived, at eyentide 
the unbroken rest of long, starry 
nights?- Where might he find them 
again? Were they yet to be had for 
the seeking in the old valley? 
With the thought came ae great 
yearning for home. He had had many 
habitations, but he realized now that 
he had never thought of any ofthese 
places as home. That name had all 
unconsciously been kept sacred to the 
long, green, seaward-looking glen 
where he had been born. 

So he had come back to it, drawn by 
@ longing not to be resisted. But at 
the last he felt afraid. There had 
been many changes, of that he felt 
sure. Would it still be home? And if 
not, would not the loss be most. irre- 
parable and bitter? Would it migt.be 
better to go away, having looked at 
it from the hill and having heard thie 
saga of the firs, kee, ing his memory 
of it unblurred, than risk the probable 
disillusion of a return to the places 
that had forgotten him and friends 
whom the varying years must certain- 
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EVENINGS 


ly have changed as they had changed 
himself? No, he would not go down. 
It had been a foolish whim to come at 
all—foolish, because the object of his 
‘quest was not to be found there or 
elsewhere. He could not enter again 
into the heritage of boyhood and the 
heart of youth. He could not find 
there the old. dreams and hopes that 
had made life sweet. He understood 
that he could not bring beck to the 
old valley what he had taken from it. 
He had lost that intangible ,all-real 
wealth of faith and idealism and zest; 
he had bartered it away for the hard, 
He had lost that intangible, all-real 
and he realized at last how much 
poorer he was than when he had left 
that home valley. His was a name 
that stood for millions, but he was 
beggared of hope and purpose. 

_No, he would not go down. There 
Was no one left there, unchanged and 
unchanging, to come him. He 
would be a stranger there, even among 
his kin. He would stay awhile on the 
hill, until the night came down over 
it, and then he would go back to his 
own place. 

Down below him, on the crest of a 
little upland, he saw his old home, @ 
weather-gray house, almost hidden 
among white birch and apple trees, 
with a thick fir grove to the north of 
it. He had been born in that old 
house; his earliest memory was of 
standing on its threshold and looking 
afar up to the long green hills, 

“What is over the hills?” he had 
asked of his mother. With a smile 
she had made answer: 

“Many things, laddie. Wonderful 
things, beautiful things, heart-break- 
ing things.” 

“Some day I shall go over the hills 
and find them all, mother,” he had 
said stoutly. 

She had laughed and sighed ari 
caught him to her heart. He had no 
recollection of his father, who had 
died soon after his son’s birth; but 
how well he remembered his mother, 
his little, brown-eyed, girlish-faced 
tmother! 

He had lived on the homestead until 
he was twenty. He had tilied the 
broad fields and gone in and out 
among the people and their life had 
been his life. But his heart was not in 
his work. He wanted to go beyond 
the hills and seek what he knew must 
be there. The valley was too narrow, 
too placid. He longed for conflict 
and accomplishment. He felt power 
and desire and the lust of endeavor 
stirring in him. Oh, to go over the 
hills to a world where men lived! Such 
had been the goal of all his dreams, 

When his mother died he sold the 
farm to his cousin, Stephen Marshall, 
He supposed it still belonged to him. 
Stephen had been a good sort of a 
fellow, a bit slow and plodding, per- 
haps, bovinely content to dwell within 
the hills, never hearkening or respond- 
ing to the lure of the beyond. Yet it 
might be he had chosen the better 
part, to dwell thus on the land of his 
fathers, with a wife won in youth, and 
children to grow up around him. The 
childless, wifeless man looking down 
from the hill, wondered if it might 
have been so with him had he been 
content to stay in the valley. Per- 
haps so. There had been Joyce. 

He wondered where Joyce was now 
and whom she had married, for of 
course she had married. Did she, too, 
live somewhere down there in the val- 
ley, the matronly, contented mother of 
lads and lassies? He could see her 
old home also, not so far from his 
own, just across a green meadow by 
way of a footpath and stile and 
through the firs beyond it. How often 
he had traversed that path in the old 
days, knowing that Joyce would_ be 
waiting at the end of it among the 
firs—Joyce, the playmate of childhood, 
the sweet confidant and companion of 
youth! They had never been avowed 
lovers, but he had loved her then, as 
a boy loves, although he had never 
said a word of love to her. Joyce 
alone knew of his longings and his 
ambitions and his dreams; he had told 
them all to her freely, sure of the un- 
derstanding and sympathy no other 
soul in the valley could give him. How 
true and strong and womanly and 
gentle she had always been! 

When he left home he had meant to 
go back to her some day. They had 
parted without pledge or kiss, yet he 
knew she loved him and that he loved 
her. At first they corresponded; then 
the letters began to grow fewer. It 
was his fault; he had gradually for- 
gotten. The new, fierce,* burning in- 


terests that came into his life crowded" 


AT HOME 


the old ones out. Boyhood’s love was 
scorched up in that hot flame of am- 
bition and contest. He had not heard 
from or of Joyce for many years. Now 
again, he remembered as he looked 
down on the homeland fields. 

The old places had changed little, 
whatever he might fear of the people 
who lived in them. There was the 
school he had attended, a small, low- 
eaved, whitewashed building set back 
from the main road among green 
spruces. Beyond it;’ amid tall elms, 
was the old church with its square 
tower hung with ivy. He felt glad to 
see it; he had expected to see a new 
church, offensively spick-and-span and 
modern, for this church had been old 
when he was a boy. He recalled the 
many times he had walked to it on the 
peaceful Sunday afternoons, sometimes 
with his mother, sometimes with 
Joyce. 

The sun set far out to sea and 
sucked down with him al! the light 
out of the winnowed dome of sky. The 
stars came out singly and crystal clear 
over the far purple curves of the hills. 
Suddenly, glancing over his shoulder, 
he saw through an arch of black fir 
boughs a young moon swung low in a 
lake of palely-tinted saffron sky. He 
smiled a little, remembering that in 
boyhood it had been held a good omen 
to see the new moon over the right 
shoulder. 

Down in the valley the lights began 
to twinkle out here and there like 
earth-stars. He would wait until he 
saw the kitchen light from the window 
of his old home. Then he would go. 
He waited until the whole valley was 
zoned with a glittering girdle, but no 
light glimmered out through his na- 
tive trees. Why was it lacking, that 
light he had so often hailed at dark, 
coming home from boyish rambles on 
the hills? He felt anxious and dis- 
satisfied, as if he could not go away 
until he had seen it. 

When it was quite dark he descend- 
ed the hill resolutely. He must know 
why the homelight had failed him. 
When he found himself in the old 
garden his heart grew sick and sore 
with disappointment and a bitter 
homesickness. It needed but a glance, 
even in the dimness of the summer 
night to se that the old house was 
deserted and falling to decay. The 
kitchen door swung open on rusty 
hinges; the windows were broken and 
lifeless; weeds grew thickly over the 
yeard and crowded wantonly up to the 
very threshold through the chinks of 
the rotten platform. 


Cuthbert Marshall sat duwn on the 
old red sandstone step of the door 
and bowed his head in his hands. This 
was what he had come back to—this 
ghost and wreck of his past! Oh, 
bitterness! 

From where he sat he saw the new 
house that Stephen had .built beyond 
the fir grove, with a cheerful light 
shining from its window. After a 
long time he went over to it and 
knocked at the door. Stephen came 
to it, a stout grizzled farmer, with a 
chubby boy on his shoulder. He was 
not much changed; Cuthbert easily 
recognized him, but to Stephen Mar- 
shall no recognition came of this man 
with whom he had played and worked 
for years. Cuthbert was obliged to 
tell who he was. He was made in- 
stantly and warmly welcome, Ste- 
phen was unfeignedly glad to see him 
and Stephen’s come:y wife, who he re- 
membered as a slim, fresh-cheeked 
valley girl, extended a kind and grace- 
ful hospitality. The boys and girls, 
too, soon made friends with him. Yet 
he felt himself the stranger and the 
alien, whom the long, swift-passing 
years had shut forever from his old 
place. 

He and Stephen talked late that 

ght and in the morning he yielded 
to their entreaties to stay another day 
with them. He spent it wandering 
about the farm and the old haunts 
of wood and stream. Yet he could 
not find himself. This valley had his 
past in its keeping, but it could not 
give it back to him; he had lost the 
master word that might have com- 
pelled it. 

He asked Stephen fully about all hig 
old friends and neighbors with one ex- 
ception. He could not ask him what 
had become of Joyce Cameron. The 
question was on his lips a dozen times 
but he shrank from uttering it. He 
had a vague, secret dread that the 
answer, whatever it might be, would 
hurt him. 

Win the evening he yielded to a whim 
and went across to the Cameron home- 
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stead, by the old footpath which was 
still kept open. He walked slowly and 
dreamily, with his eyes on the far hills 
scarfed in the splendor of sunset. So 
he had walked in the old days; but he 
had no dreams now of what lay be- 
yond the hills and Joyce would not be 
waiting ameng the firs. 

The stile he remembered was gone, 
replaced by a little rustic gate. As he 
passed through it he lifted his eyes and 
there before him he saw her, standing 
tall and gracious among the gray trees 
with the light from the west falling’ 
over her face. So she had stood, so 
she had looked many an evening of 
the long-ago. She had not changed; 
he realized that in the first amazed, 
incredulous glance. Perhaps there 
were lines on her face, a thread or 
two of silver in the soft brown hair, 
but those splendid, steady, blue eyes 
were the same and the soul of her 
looked out through them, true to it- 
self, the stanck, brave, sweet soul of 
the maiden ripened to womanhood. 

“Joyce!” he said, stupidly, unbeliev- 
ingly. 

She smiled and put out her hand. 
“T am giad to see you, Cuthbert,” she 
said simply. “Stephen's Mary told me 
you had come. And I thought you 
would be over to see us this evening.” 

She had offered him only one hand 
but he took both and held her so, 
looking hungrily down at her as a man 
looks at something he knows must be 
his salvation if salvation exists for 


him. 
“Is it possible you are here still 
Joyce?” he said slowly. “And you have 


not changed at all.” 

She colored slightly and pulled 
away her hands, laughing. “Oh, in- 
deed, I have. I have grown old. The 
twilight is so kind it hides that, but 
it is true. Conre into the house, Cuth- 
bert. Father and mother will be glad 
to see you.” 

“After a little,” he said imploring- 

“Let us stay here awhile first, 
Joyce. I want to make sure that this 
is no dream. Last night I stood on 
those hills yondef and looked down, 
but I meant to go away because I 
thought there would be no one ‘eft to 
welcome me. If I had knowa you 
were here! You have lived here in 
the old valley all these years?” 

“All these years,"’ she said gently. “I 
suppose you think it must have been 
a very meager life?” 

“No. I am much wiser now than I 
was once, Joyce. I have learned wis- 
dom beyond the hills. One learns there 
—-in time—but sometimes the lesson ts 
learned too late. Shall i tell you what 
I have learned, Joyce? The gist of ° 
the lesson is that I left happiness be- 
hind me in the old valley when I went 
away from it, happiness and peace and 
the joy of living. I did not miss these 
things for a long while; I did not even 
know I had lost them. But I have 
discovered my loss.” 

“Yet you have been a very success- 
ful man,” she said wonderingly. 

“As the world calls success,” he an- 
swered bitterly. “I have place and 
wealth and power. But that is not 
success, Joyce. I am tired of these 
things; they are the toys of grown-up 
children; they do not satisfy the man’s 
soul. I have come back to the old val- 
ley seeking for what might satisfy, 
but I have little hope of finding it, 
unless—unless—”’ 

He was silent, remembering that he 
had forfeited all right to her help in 
the quest. Yet he realized clearly 
that only she could help him, only 
she could guide him back to the path 
he had missed. It seemed to him that 
she held in her keeping all the good 
of his life, all the beauty of his past, 
all the possibilities of his future. Hers 
was the master word; but how should 
he dare ask her to utter it. 

They walked among the firs until the 
stars came out and they talked of 
many things. She had kept her fresh- 
ness of soul and her ideals untar- 
nished. In the peace of the old val- 
ley she had lived a life, narrow out- 
wardly, wondrously deep and wide in 
thought and aspiration. Her native 
hills bounded the vision of her eyes, 


ly. 


but the outlook of the soul was fav 
and unhindered. In the quiet places 
and the green ways she had found 


what he had failed to find—the secret 
of happiness and content. He knew 
that if this woman had walked hand 
in hand with him through the years, 
life, even in the glare and tumult of 
that world beyond the hills, would 
never have lost its meaning for him. 
Oh, fool and blind that he had been! 
While he had sought and toiled afar, 
the best that God had meant for him 
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had beén here in the home of youth. 
When darkness came down through 
the firs he told her all this, haltingly, 
blunderingly, yearningly. 

“Joyce, is it too late? Can you for- 
give my mistake, my long blindness? 
Can you care for me again—a little?” 

She turned her face upward to the 
sky between the swaying fir tops and 
he saw the reflection of a star in her 
eyes. “I have never ceased to care,” 
she said ina low tone. “I never real- 
ly wanted to cease. It would have left 
If my love means so 
much to you it is yours, Cuthbert—it 
always has been yours.” 

He drew her close into his arms and 
as he felt her heart beating against 
his he understood that he had found 
the way back to simple happiness and 
true wisdom, the wisdom of loving 
and the happiness of being loved. 
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The Simplest of All Camping Tents. 


LEE JEFFERSON. 








HE great trouble with camping- 

out tents is the weight of the 

frame, but the, weight of the lat- 
ter in the case of the tent figured here- 
with will hardly prove a burden to 
anyone, as only two light sticks are 
used, such as are shown in Fig 1. 
These are pressed into the ground 
eight or ten feet apart, according to 
the size of the tent, and brought to- 
gether and fastened at the upper ends 
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THE STICKS, SHOWING JOINTS- 
with such a joint as is shown, or with 
a string passing through a screw-eye 
in each pole, if a simpler method is 
preferred. , 

The tent is made from four triangu- 
lar pieces of cloth, as suggested in Fig 
II. One of these is cut up the center 
and hemmed, to afford an entrance to 
the tent. The triangular pieces are 
sewed together at the edges and at 
two of the opposite corners pieces of 
stout cord are sewed into the corners 
of the cloth, the cloth being rein- 
forced as suggested in the cut. 

Two stout pegs of wood and two 
lighter ones are provided. To pitch 
the tent, put up the two frame poles A 
fashion and draw the tent cloth over 
them, opposite seams and corners fit- 
ting over the poles. Draw out the 


. other two corners and tie by the ropes 


to the stout pegs which have been 


driven into the ground. The two 
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PLAN OF CLOTH. 
lighter pegs are used to fasten back 
the flaps of the front. It may be 
found well to hem a light cord into 
the bottom of the side having the 
opening, leaving the flaps free from 
the cord. The position of the cord is 
shown by the dotted line. It will not 
be in the way when lying across the 
opening of the tent on the ground and 
will strengthen the whole when the 
outer corners are drawn tightly up to 
the stout pegs. 

This makes a practically square 
tent, and the size can be as large or 
small as may be desired. To cut the 
side pieces, decide on the width of the 
sides and the hight you wish the tent 
to be. Then draw a triangle (Fig II.) 
having the base as long as desired for 





THE TENT COMPLETE. 


the side of the tent, and a perpendic- 
ular two feet longer than the_ hight 
desired for the tent, since the four 
sides of the tent are to be inciined, and 


— ~~ we ~ @ 


FOR THE 


must therefore be enough longer to 
make up for this. 

This will prove a very satisfactory 
tent to boys who are camping out’ this 
summer, and it has the merit of being 
easily made and very easy to carry 
about. 


Value of Co-operation Among Farmers. 


THOMAS W. GRISWOLD. 





{In one of the smaller towns of the Nut- 
meg state a number of young people 
have formed an association called the 
Progressive club. Its object is to awaken 
more progressive thought in the town 
and to cultivate a spirit of good will 
among the people in such ways as will 
promote the general welfare of the vil- 
lage. These keen, wide-awake young 
people meet at the homes of mem- 
bers on alternate Saturday evenings. Al- 
ready their influence is felt in the village 
and much has been accomplished. At a 
recent meeting one of their number, @ 
young farmer of 19, read the following 
paper, which, because of its broad scope 
and sound logic, deserves a wider .hear- 
ing than afforded by the little circle of 
his club. It opens a fruitful topic for 
discussion in Table Talk department. 
Let us have your opinion on it.—The 
Editor.) 

Farmers are, as @ rule, the. hardest 
class of people in the world to get to- 
gether. There seems to be something in 
the way, and that something is often no 
more than the fear that it will make 
them a little trouble to start with, or 
that the other fellow won’t stick, or 
that it can’t be done, or something of 
that sort. But if farmers only would 
combine more in buying and selling 
they would find that the results would 
be worth while and perhaps far ex- 
ceed expectations. 

The grange at one time was chiefly 
a@ co-operation of farmers, but now in 
many cases chiefly a Social body for 
amusement. Some granges, however, 
still are working for the financial, as 
well as the mental and moral better- 
ment of the farmer. In Maine the 
grange is doing a large business in 
buying grain, fertilizers, tools, etc, and 
even going so far as*to run grocery 
stores. Farmers have _ got to find 
some way of buying and selling on a 
commercial scale. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr, is quoted as saying, “To fight 
the battle alone is to be lost. Associa- 
tion with others is an absolute neces- 
sity if we would be successful.” What 
is good for one class of people who 
produce, mariufacture and sell, ought 
to be good for others. If in union 
there is strength and success for 
Rockefeller and his associates, why 
should it not mean strength and’ suc- 
cess for the farmers also? 

If a union is rightly formed and 
managed there can be no doubt about 
this reasoning. In order to meet com- 
petition in marketing our products, we 
must have them of good quality and 
put up in an attractive way; we must 
grow them at the lowest possible cost, 
in order to get a profit; and to do this 
we must work together as one. . 

NEED OF CO-OPERATION AMONG FRUIT 
GROWERS. 





In fruit growing there is great need 
of co-operation. Do you not see that 
an orchard of 10,000 trees can be 
more profitably handled than an or- 
chard of from one to three hundred? 
The man with 10,000 trees can do his 
spraying and pruning much cheaper 
proportionally than the smaller grow- 
er. He can also market his fruit to 
much better advantage, for buyers like 
to buy where large quantities of goods 
are for sale. Now if all the smaller 
growers of one section of country or 
state should co-operate, results would 
in a short time be of great benefit to 
each individual farmer. By thus work- 
ing together they could acconiplish 
better results, spraying, gathering and 
marketing the fruit. As it is at pres- 
ent, the small grower does not half 
spray his trees, if he does at all. In 
Oregon, where some of the best ap- 
ples in the country are grown, the 
farmers have joined forces and all are 
working as one. The standard of 
quality has been steadily raised and as 
this went up the prices kept step and 
because of the willingness of consum- 
ers to pay for things really good, the 
market broadened. Orchards have 
been better cared for and many large 
ones set out. Work along the same 
general lines has been undertaken by 
the dairymen, and with just as good 
results. If the farmers of Oregon cen 
co-operate, why cannot we here in 
New England? 

THE FARMER, TITE REAL POWER. 


Educated young mén are coming 
forward every day, and as the world 


cirntpeticlinennererennions —_ 
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is steadily learning the scientific side 
of farming, is it not for our own good 
that we all work together, thus getting 
new and better ways and ideas almost 
daily? Nearly all the different trades 
have their unions or associations and 
in this way get almost everything they 
ask. If a farmer wants a plumber or 
@ mason or even a painter he has to 
pay from 50 to 75 cents an hour from 
the time-they leave the city until they 
are back in the shop. Now if we have 
got to pay these prices, is it any more 
than right that we get a fair price for 
our products? Does not a man have 
to know just as much to be a good 
farmer as he does to be a banker? 
Yes. Well, a farmer has to put in 12 
to 15 hours hard labor a day while the 
banker puts in from 7 to 9. The world 
is constantly within six months of 
starvation. If the farmers all over 
the country wo hold together and 
co-operate, like e coal barons or oil 
magnates or railroad kings, the world 
would realize in a short time of what 
value the farmer is. 

Prof W. A. Heriry of the Wisconsin 
college of agriculture in an address 
to the dairymen’s association of that 


‘bred dairy stock.” 








state said:. “‘Wisconsin is destined in 
opportunity and its realization, to be- 
come the greatest state in the Union 
for the rearing of high quality, pure- 
This is wholly be- 
cause the dairymen of that state are 
working in an united effort. Where 
dairying is practiced, much grain has 
to be bought. Should the dairymen join 
together and buy grain by the car- 
load, a good deal of money could be 
saved annually. The same way in buy- 
ing fertilizers. Both can be bought by 


-the carload for cash, for from three 


to seven dollars a ton cheaper than 
we buy them now. 

We, as members of this club are 
anxious for the improvement of the 
town in more ways than one, and to 
help accomplish this, should do all in 
our power to encourage co-operation 
among the farmers. 





“A man never realizes what solitude 
really is until he is cast away in the 
stony desert of a great city.” 





Dear Tablers: Please tell me how 
to put down butter for winter use.— 
{D. T. Ward, Mass. 
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They last a lifetime— 
Economica! in all res 


made ready for business— 


We want to 
prove to you 
that you can- 
not buy a bet- 
ter stove or 
range than the 
Kalamazoo at 
any price. 


We want to show you how and 
why you save from 20% to in 
buying direct from our factory. 
you think $5, or $10, or $40 
‘worth 
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i Tade arior 
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for Hard Coal 





Thermometer, 
makes 
ing easy. 


ts— 
They are low in erie end high in quality— 
They are easily operated and quickly set up and 


Buy from the actual manufacturer— 
Your me il returned if everything is not exactly 


ae ay aor = 
ou keep in your own pocket the dealers’ and job- 
bers’ profits when you buy a Kalamazoo. 


We Pay the Freight 





stoves 
fitted with patent oven 
and roast- 








Kalamazos 
Direct to You” 


lamazoos"’ are fuel savers.— 






All Kalama- 
200 stoves and 
ranges are 
guaranteed 
eg Rave 

ng and thoroughly respon- 
sible $20,000 bond to be exectly 
as represen ted. 

All stoves blacked, polished 
and ready for immediate use 
when you receive them. 

You won’t need the help of an-exe 

to set them: up in your »ome. 


Osk Stove Heater 
For all kinds of fuel 
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saving 


stoves and ranges 
of fuel; ‘note the 
compare our 
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SEND POSTAL FOR 
CATALOGUE NO. 


Examine our complete line of 
ea ncaa 

q ; 
rices with others 
then decide to 
buy from actual man- 
ufacturers and save 
all middiemen’s 
profits 


Catalog shows 267 
styles and siz 


es fo 
kinds of fuel. Write 


xm 
Kalamazoo Stove Co, 


Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Nickel. 
Monarch Cast Iron 
‘ovall kinds of fuel. 












Buy your clothing di- 
rect from the mill Cut 
out the dealer’s profits. 
Get two suits for the 
price of one. All wool 
suits and overcoats 
MADE TO ORDER 

handsomely trimmed 
and guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Many pat- 
terns to choose from. 


Save Half 
Men’s vv: Suits 


Overcoats and Raincoats 


MADE TO ORDER 


$7:52 to $15:00 
Ladies’ Women’s dress goods 


direct from the mill to 
the wearer at wholesale 
Fall prices. All the newest 
styles and colors. Chev- 
Dress iots, Broadcloths, Bril- 
in all 
Shades PAID. Write for samples 
and catalogue. 


liantines, Panamas, 
Henriettas, Shepherd’s 
CLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, | 


Checks, Mohairs, Silk- 
downs. Every yard guar- 


antced. EXPRESS CHARGES |- 
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Profitable Dairying 


By C. L. Peck 
4 Practical Guide fo funefs Dairy 


. The treatment of the entire subject is thoroughly 
practi bs rinci iy a d iption of the 
methods practiced by the author, and which after 
@ lifetime of experience and study he has found 
most advantageous. Séparate chapters are devot- 
ed; tq the importance of the dairy, physiology and 
secretion of future of dairying, dairy 
breeds, selection of a breed, the dairy cow and 
thé ‘dairy sire, dairy standard, care and feed 
of the dairy cow, care of the calf, milking, 
‘wlien to have cows come fresh, feeds and their 
value, care of the milk, device for ripening 
cream, churning, marketing dairy butter, the 
dairy barn, silo and silage, miscellaneous topics, 

appliances, general hints, dairy rem- 
edits. A specially valuable part of this book 
consists of a minute description of the far- 
famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D. Detrich, 
Rear, Philadelphia, Pa. On. this farm of 15 
acres which 20 years ago could not maintain 
p ort, Revwe and two cows, there are now kept 
a iry cattle, in addition to two horses. All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, etc, etc, .neces- 
Sary ‘for these animals are grown on these 15 
acres, more than most farmers could accom- 
rplish on one hundred acres. [Hestrated. 5x7 
imebes. 200 pages. Cloth: Price ...... ecccccstee 


499-441 Lafayette Strect, Mew York, N. Y. 
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Life’s Elixir. 
MOSES TEGGART. 





How blest is he who ages not 
Before ’tis time to age; 

Who gladsome keeps without a blot 
His manhood’s virgin page; 

Within whose bosom sudden ire 
Has ne’er life’s current turned, 

But whose love-fed and hely fire, 
Star-like, has steady burned. 

For life that glows not to the end, 
Is like the spark that dies 

Long ere its glimmer can befriend 
The soul that tornid lies. 


To aged grow before our time— 
Oh God, what misery! 
When love, heaven's gift the most 
sublime, 
Migat life’s elixir be. 
—_—_> 


An Unexpected Baptism. 


JULIA D. VECK. 





It was the hour of morning prayer 
and the family was seated in the 
kitchen. A young carpenter, who was 
working there at the time, was one 
of the number. He was tipped back 
in his chair against the pantry door. 





“HE TOOK A FLYING LEAP = macneeien” 

The good man of the house was on 
his knees at prayer, when without 
warning, the overtaxed latch of the 
pantry door gave way and the young 
earpenter turned a somersault back- 
ward against a frame containing a 
score or more*of pans of milk. 

The frame collapsed with a loud 
clatter of tin pans and the carpenter 
crawling out from the deluge, covered 
with cream from crown to sole, was 
too great a tax on the gravity of the 
spectator, and the devotions came to a 
sudden and-violent close. 
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Perils of a Well. 


ANN B. AIKEN. 








My father freed his slaves, then 
moved to southern Indiana on a farm. 
Here I was born, the second of four 
girls. I was very large and strong 
and 14 years old when my mother 
died. All the hard jobs fell to me be- 
cause my sisters were weakly. In a 
year or two we had a stepmother, a 
strong, capable woman, and very kin’ 
to us, but so constituted that in the 
presence of danger or death she al- 
ways either fainted or otherwise col- 
lapsed. 

Shortly after her advent she pre- 
vailed on father to have a very, deep 
well dug near the kitchen door. Har- 
vest coming on just as it was finished, 
father did not put in a pump and we 
drew up the water in a bueket, a 
long pole with a prong on one end, 
serving to hold the bucket. As usual 
it was “Ann” who could handle that 
pole the best, and give the--bucket 
hung on the prong, just the right 
pitch to go under water. 

The well, walled up with stone, was 
narrow enough so that when I knéeled 
on one side, I could reach across to 
the other, all level with the ground, 
amd brace myself so as to give the 
right swing to that pole. Stepmother 
had warned me that my way of.dip- 
ping the bucket was very likely to 
throw me into the well. To.this I 
gave little heed until one day, when 


father and his hands were two miles: 


from home, and: my sister had gone 
berrying, my fright came. In giving 
the bucket the ‘hecessary swi 
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THE PASSING HOUR 


hand slipped off the opposite side, and 
I pitched forward, head down. 

The hand in letting go its hold on 
the opposite brink slipped palm down 
and caught for a few brief seconds 
on a rock projecting farther out than 
its fellows. The slip of the hand 
caused the weight of my body to drag 
my feet and knees from their hold 
on the opposite side and there I hung, 
head down, between the strength of 
one hand and my toes, vainly digging 
into the brink. I suppose I screamed. 
Stepmother, who was going in at the 
kitchen door, saw me and promptly 
fell over in a faint on the doorstep. 

Then*!I did something I never could 
do again, and I cannot remember that 
I thought to do it either. As my left 
hand slipped off the rock, my right, 
from which the pole had been jerked, 
went back stifly over my head, and 
throwing all my strength into the en- 
deavor, my body was lifted clear of 
the well and fluhg backward. I fell 
rather sideways, but clear of the well, 
a strained, bruised girl who could not 
leave her bed for several days. I will 
never know how I did that most. diffi- 
cult of arcobatic feats. 

“Surely God helped you,” step- 
mother said. 

“It surely wasn’t you,” I told her. 


FATHER’S TURN. 


Father had a new pump put in right 
away and a year or two after I went 
through a more lengthy fright on his 
account. In that country the “damps” 
as we eall it, rightly carbonic acid 
gas, would collect in the wells. Some- 
thing went wrong with the pump and 
father, after splicing together all the 
ladders on the place, said he would 
go down and fix it. Before he went 
we put down lighted candles to see if 
the “damps” were in the well. The 
candles went out; the gas was present. 
My youngest sister and I helped carry 
straw, and after lighting it we threy7 
it in the well to burn up the gas. Théu 
father tied live chickens with a long 
string and let them down. They came 
up alive. Then father thought it safe. 
But he took the precaution to tie a 
long rope to his body, and yet, while 
he bade me stay close to the well, he 
did not tell me to hold on to the rope, 
merely flinging one end over the top 
of the ladder. Stepmother scolded a 
little because father had not kept one 
of the hands to help him. 

Presently I heard a low call. Look- 
ing over I saw father deathly white, 
fall between two rungs of the ladder, 
jerking down the rope as he fell. Cal- 
ling out for help I serambled down 
the ladder, getting quite dizzy with the 
gas, but managed to grasp the rope 
and climb back with it. Sister flew 
to help me, but stepmother ran out 
of sight around the corner of the 
house, where she collapsed, a tremb- 
ling heap, praying at the top of her 
voice, while sister and I put all our 
strength to hauling father out of the 
well, That he was a small, slight man 
was fortunate for us. 

Presently he feebly struggled back 
to a speaking condition, and the first 
words he said were: “Well, wife, you 
did the praying, but my daughters did 
the fighting.” 

——$—$—$—~ > —_ — 


Before it is Too Late. 


ANONYMOUS. 





If you d@ tender. message or a loving 
word would say 

Don’t wait till you forget it, but whis- 
per it to-day. 

We live but in the present—the future 
is unknown; 

To-morrow is a myst’ry; to-day is all 
our own. 


The tender words unspoken, the letter 
messages, 


never sent, 

The long-forgotten the 
wealth of love mis-spent, 

For these, some hearts are breaking; 
for these some loved ones wait— 

So show them that you care for them, 
before it is too late! 


- 


“It is sometimes easier to get/than 
to forget,” 
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Simpson-Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


Fast color that is absolutely fast 
means much to the life of a dress. 
This combined with extraordinary 
quality, makes the pretty materials 


extremely durable. 


Ask your dealer 
Simpson-Eddystone Blac 


r 
& Whites. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 
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Achild of ten can ran an O K washer, standing or sitting. ong 


do the work right. 


Sion rough thee porta like Hy wacel ¢ g that py er ~ = Per left—pin wheel revers- 
0 are turned back and forth hm the 


— the ag 


Or 
their meritsaione. We~ make no “free” offers. 
Bo is washer soid. Do 


“ive the »~ ae - 


other was not be caught by “free” talk. if you don't believe 
t, ~ of their machines for nothing. 
ed in six years from f5a week to Sa day. Bold, mind you, 
machine »eople are glad to buy when they know it. 
it’s Our free book expiains. Write for it. 


It is just simplicity itself, No complicat 


neez und and fore waner 
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Kk WASHING 
Lt: 


H. f. _SRAMMER MANUFACTURING 69. 


1446 Reckingham Reed 
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A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL FFeicHT 


you select is sent or p yoaste approval, 


The stove 
teed, waa. freliebt P d, choice of tect designs on 
See graamented, hight stl y y Boliahed. read to putin 


2, 
is no doubt abou perfectly sati: etors, £0 for 
are well known by +5 ore the so oldest bein perfect among high eters Make 
There are no better stoves or more economic ee the the Good Bak. 


GOLD COIN stoves 
at Wholesale Prices 


Sent directly from our factor at cusetiy és dealer's cost ‘whieh saves 
within a year it isn’t 
gesteety matic satisfi factory 60 3 tom you vs. will return your money and 
offer made anywhere else Fed omy 


gene Se moter, at any t 


thie fors fore - Gaboueaee stove of such high 


Write for Our ILLUSTRATED STOVE BOOK —Free 
It shows a full line of Ranges and Heating Stoves, 


Select style and price you prefer and learn all about the stoves before you order, Write now to 
1 Oak &., Troy, N. ¥. 


THE GULD COIN STOVE Co., 









pte delivery 
peiiances, Our Oven 


ing Easy, 





Our patent grate free 


(Buccessor to Bussey 4 McLeod, Est. 1880) 
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BOY’S HEAD ONE SOLID SORE. 


Hair All Came Out—Under Doctor Three 
Months and No Better—Cuticura 
Works Wonders. 


Mr A. C. Barnett, proprietor of a 
general store in Avard, Oklahoma, 
tells in the following grateful letter 
how Cuticura cured his son of a ter- 
rible eczema? “My little boy had ec- 
zema, His head was one solid sore, 
all over his scalp; his hair all came 
out, and he suffered very much. I had 
a physician treat him, but at the end 





of three months he was no better. I ] 


remembered that the Cuticura Remc- 
dies had cured me, and after giving 
him two bottles of Cuticura Resolv- 
ent, according to directions, and using 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment on him 
daily, his eczema left him, his hair 
grew again, and he has never had any 
eczema since. We use the Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment, and they keep our 
skin soft and healthy. I cheerfully 
recommend the Cuticura Remedies for 
all cases of eczema. A. C. Barnett, 








Mar 30, 1905.” 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


BY THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book 
Published which treats on the growth, cultiva- 
tion and treatment of clovers as applicable to 
all parts of the United States and Canada, and 
which takes up the entire subject in a syste 
matic way and consecutive sequence, The im- 
portance of clover in the economy of the farm 
is so great that an exhaustive work on this 
subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students 
in agriculture as well as by all who are inter- 





ested in the tilling of the soil. J)lustrated. 

5x8 inches, 337 pages. Cloth, net...........+ 00 
Profitable Dairying 

RY C. L. PECK. A practical guide to suc- 


cessful dairy management. The treatment of 
the entire subject is thoroughly practical, being 
Principally a description of the methods prac- 
ticed by the author. A specially valuable part 
of this book consists of a minute description 
of the far-famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D, 
Detrich, near Philadelphia, Pa, On this farm 
of 15 acres, which 2 years ago could not main- 
tain one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
27 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses. All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, etc, necessary for 
these animals are grown on these 15 acres, more 
than most farmers could accomplish on one 
hundred acres, ~ —ppneneee 5x7 inches. 200 
a eee! i] 


BY DR R. A. ORAIG, professor of veterinary 
medicine at the Purdue University, A concise, 
Practical and popular guide to the prevent‘on 
and treatment of the diseases of swine. With 
the discussions om each disease are given its 
causes, symptoms, treatment and means of pre- 
vention. Every part of the book impresses the 
reader with the fact that its writer is thoroughly 
and practically familiar with all the details 

upon which he treats. All technical and strictly 
scientific terms are avoided, so far as feasible, 
thus making the work at once available to the 
Practical stock raiser as well as to the teacher 
and students, ted. inches. 190 
Pages. Cloth ......ccceseeee evvcce cocccveccecced 90.75 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


49-41 LAFAYETTE STREET, 
NEW YORK, N ¥, 
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I started out to make the 
best lamp-chimney in the 
world—I have stuck to it all 
my life. 

My name is on the chimney 
if it’s a MACBETH. 

The Index explains how to get a MACBETH 


chimney to fit every lamp, and how to care 
forlamps. Sent free to everyone asking for it, 


.Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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I have sold 20,000 
high-class st eel 
° 


meaner. refunded 
Six Months’ Trial 
If Clapp's 
does not prove in eve my 
superior location on 


way, | better than oer 
rie where iron, steel, 
hts and skilled | eat, eapest and best enables 
me to furnish a TOP NOTCH Steel Range at the prise 
Tor tee would pay at home for an ordin stove. 
ay oy Eh of Me uty les and ai with or with- 





ieee dD. Clapp. 235 Lynn St. Toledo, O 


DUE RESPECT 


for our departed loved ones demands not only 
ARTISTIC, but 
ENDURING MEMORIALS 


WHITE BRONZE Is the best Material 
on the ee to-day for the pur- 
08e. mse won both the 
OLD pole ‘SILVER MEDALS at the 
niversal uis, 
1904. i 


once, 
Pa approximate sam you —_ 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 

















we willsends 


rices, etc. No obligation to 
ey: PWe a eal direct, and deliver 
Sayetas 


AGENTS WANTED 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Conn. | 

























































































































































































urgess, 
‘| charmin ta te 1 Beides by” by Tom Mas-@ 





ta Good 
= payee tes ~~ 
1905, sow printed as 
beautiful gift book. 


THE =: 
BRIDE’S 
PRIMER 


moe drawin >. by P. strothmann, 
are printed in . aes and much en- 
the ag ‘i in the 


from 
magazine. 

Dimensions of the book 
i 2 inches. a Hae ww ake 





with 8 


S00, 0 
It would make a jolly gift for 8 Lam gr y bride: 


trott t Free. Press. 
One =< Ge most ye and an ublications of 
It ine large, elab avegust work, with tang: 
tise e, P ex travagant wo 
ina lnrge, labornt and . ihe winds 
ao 





as well as fun “Pith 'sbu 

The work is one of the most interesting t 
issued in many a day. 

It is not only a very cmusing ‘but av 


No bride should be without it. 


book. 
. ¥. Globe. 





Price, bound in paper boards $1.50 
Price, edition de luxe, cloth cover 
in four colors and gold - $2.50 
Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Selling Agents, - 485 Lafayette St., N.Y. 















































See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


DOMESTIC AIDS 


A Pleasing Tam-o’Shanter. 
SARAHH E. WILCOX. 


This cap has a crown which has the 
appearance of seven divisions and 
calls for from 2 to 4 ounces of double 
zepher wool and a medium sized bone 
crochet hook. 

Make a chain of 7 and join.- 

1st round—Work in double crochet, 
making 2 stitches in each stitch. 

2d round—Work around, making 
two stitches in every alternate stitch. 
This forms the beginning of the seven 
divisions. 

8a round—Work, making 2 stitches 
at the first stitch of each division, tak- 
ing the stitch through both loops of 
the chain. 

Work 25 rounds, thus taking care 
always to increase at the same place, 
which may be marked with a thread 
if necessary. Now make 2 plain 
rounds and then 12 rounds decreasing 
by omitting a stitch at the commence- 
ment of each division. 


For the band, make 6 rounds in 
double crochet, taking the stitch 
through both loops of the _ chain. 


Make the tuft by winding the wool 
tightly around a 2-inch strip of card- 
board or thin wood, withdraw the 
board and wind the center of the yarn 
several times with strong linen thread, 
tie tightly, cut wool and trim the yarn 
evenly. 

If a lining is desired, cut two sep- 
tangular pieces of the material the 
exact size of the crown. Cut a circle 
the size around the head band from 
the center of one of them; join these 
two septangular pieces running around 
the outer edge. Take a straight piece 
the length and width of the bend and 
join it where you cut the circle, This 
adapts the lining to the shape of the 








cap. If one crochets tightly 27 rounds 
may be needed instead of 25, decreas- 
ing 14; 8 or 10 for the band. The di- 


rections are for a full sized cap. 


Simple Kitchen Table. 


BY I. J. 








This is the simplest of all plans for 
making a kitchen table, but despite 
its simplicity the finished product is 


very neat in appearance. Fig I shows 
how four strips of board, each thirty 
inches in length are nailed to each 


other, to the wall and to the floor. The 
dotted line shows where a bit of wire 





METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION. 


is tightly stretched 
to the other 
goes in tront. 
The top boards are now nailed in 
place, the ends hung with figured 
denim, or some other serviceable 
cloth, while a curtain of the same is 
hung on the wire in front by small 
brass rings. The cloth at the ends is 


from one frame 
to hold the curtain that 





tacked to the cross-pieces, and to the 
floor if it is desired to keep them 
firmly in place. Fig II shows table 


; complete. 





Such a kitchen table will answer its 
purpose anywhere, but is specially to 
be recommended for a summer home 
or camp that one is furnishing only for 
summer use. It can be made so quick- 
ly, easily and cheaply that nothing 
better in the way of summer furnish- 
ing could be devised. 


aS TE 
An Old Friend in Many Places. 


MRS M. E. UNDERWOOD. 





Salt has proved so true a friend to 
me that I offer these suggestions for 
those who do not know how. versatile 
a servant salt is. 

When washing table tumblers with 
cold water add a little salt; the re- 
sults will prove astonishing. 

To beat the whites of eggs quickly 
add a pinch of salt; it cools and cold 
eggs froth rapidly. 

A little salt in the starch will pre- 
vent the starch from blowing out of 
the clothes on windy days and will 


‘tars 





prevent the starch from freezing on 
cold days. 

If the carpet is sprinkled with salt 
before sweeping, it not only prevents 
moths from getting into it, but also 
brightens it. 

Moths will be kept out of clothes if 
the inside of the clothespress is 
washed with salt water. 

Salt and lemon juice will remove 





TABLE COMPLETE. 


iron rust from clothes. 

When rinsing the mouth after clean- 
ing the, teeth, put a little salt in the 
water. It will harden the gums and 
so prevent them from bleeding. 

If a dash of salt is put into every- 
thing where condensed milk .is used, 
it will make it taste more like fresh 
milk. Sait will curdle new milk. In 
preparing ‘porridge, gravies, etc, the 
salt should not be added until the 
dish is prepared. 

Salt and beeswax will make rusty 
flatdrons as smooth and clean as glass. 
Tie a lump of wax in a rag and keep 
it for that purpose. When the irons 
are hot rub them first with the waxed 
rag, then scour with a paper or cloth 
sprinkled with salt. 

A little salt put on a child’s tongue 
when in a spasm will relieve instantly. 

Salt and vinegar will clean copper 
better than anything else. It will also 
take spots off China ware. 


Helpful Hints. 


F. COMBS. 








In many country homes a variation 
in floors has come about by changes 
made, or by building on additions. 
The difference may be two or three 
inches, more or less. However much, 
or little, that step becomes very Wear- 
isome, especially to her who, of ne- 
cessity, must travel over it many 
times daily. 

This matter can be partly obviated 
by placing a cocoanut fiber mat close 
against the “rise.” Such a-mat can be 
purchased from 85 cents to $1.25 and 
will last for years. No homemade mat 
can serve the purpose. This is the 
very best possible for such place, as it 
retains its springiness and will not 
pack down, and also will hold its po- 
sition. This will so grade the “rise” 
and “fall” that one will pass over the 
change in floors with ease and get no 
spinal jar, as does one otherwise. In 
getting such mat, remember that the 
best is the cheapest, and most satis- 
factory in all respects. 

Again, when there is a lame or 
rheumatic person in the household, it 
is a mercy and kindness to lessen the 
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distance~ from threshold to porch 
Here a false step one-half the hight of 
the step will be of great aid. 


They Thought Gabriel Had Come. 


A TBUE STORY OF CAMP MEETING DAYS. 
MRS O. S. CLOCK. 








About 50 years ago in Seneca Coun- 
ty, N Y, lived an ol@ woman known 
as Katie Wentworth. She was insane 
and became possessed of the idea that 
she was soon to die. She wanted a 
shroud and to please her some women 
in the neighborhood got together, my 
mother-in-law among them, and 
made her one. 

The old’ woman lived with her son 
and his wife some eight miles from 
camp meeting ground, camp meeting 
being one of the annual events of 
those times. Now the son and daugh- 
ter wanted to go over one night, so 
confined the old woman in a smal!! 
room with a barred window and ar- 
ranged with a neighbor's girls to give 
her food and drink between the bars. 

Aunt Katie, as she was called, owned 
a pony, snowy white. During the 
night she managed to break out of 
her prison,. arrayed herself in her 
shroud, mounted the pony and started 
for the camp ground. 

She reached there just in the dim 
half light of breaking day. Dashing 
from tent to tent she cried in high 
herr ie voice, “Prepare to meet your 
God!” 


The panic that followed was not 
soon forgotten. People, not half 
awake, beheld this figure in white 


= 
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AUNT KATIE STARTLES CAMP. 


robes and on a white horse and 
thought that the end of the world had 
come. The confusion was complete. 
It was not until she passed the tent 
of my father-in-law that Aunt Kaiie 





was recognized and peace was re- 
stored, 
Sore Perplexed: The Bible says 


that the twain shall be one flesh, and 
a house divided against itself cannot 
stand. The . business affairs of the 
home should be truly understood and 
agreed upon. by both husband and 
wife. Your statement is pitifully true 
that: such a condition of affairs tends 
to make husband and wife grow 
apart becoming formal to each other. 
You are entitled to all the con- 
fidence of your husband, and let do- 
mestic affairs be kept sacredly within 
home boundaries. ‘Insist upon your 
rights. A tyrant in the home, be it 
husband or wife, should never exist. 
Away with selfishness.—[JasperBlines. 
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A NEW ART CENTERPIECE 


This centeriece, half of which is here shown, is a conbination of Bat- 


tenburg and French scrap-work, ‘and*fs' sométhing. entirely new. 


The 


Squares are made of linen, doubled and finely overcast -arodund the edges. 


The beauty of this work lies in havitge> “the 
This was designed by Mrs H. L. Miller. 


“scrap” perfectly square: 
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Fall Care of House Plants. 


ELIZABETH C. HARDY. 


in full bloom, but very soen we 

will be bringing in our plants that 
have summered in the yard, and dig- 
ging our bulbs preparatory for winter 
storing. One must begin early to. have 
an abundance of flowers during the 
winter, and the geraniums that have 
been rooted for winter blooming will 
by now have become strong, thrifty 
plants, and will be putting out buds. 
To have plenty of blossoms in winter, 
be sure to®@pick off every one of the 
buds until the first of November. It 
seems a pity to sacrifice the great 
thrifty clusters, but it is the only way 
to insure winter flowers. 

Very often when frost comes the 
geraniums in the yard wili still be 
full of buds and blossoms. If they 
are taken up and brought into the 
house they will not revive from the 
setback and amount to very much for 
winter bloomers, and so I have a way 
of planting them out in large pails, 
which I paint green and arrange in 
groups in the yard. I cover. them as 
long as possible and leave them out 
until freezing weather, and when they 
can be left out no longer, I bring in 
the ones that have the most buds and 
keep them in the window garden until 
they are through blooming. The oth- 
ers I set away in the cellar in pails, 
water them very sparingly once or 
twice during the winter, and in the 
spring bring them up and as soon as 
they begin to grow cut them back to 
insure an abundance of bloom. 

BULBOUS PLANTS. 


When bulbous plants are through 
blooming I cut off the tops, and .before 
there is danger of freezing weather I 
pull them up_and let them He on the 
ground for a few days to thoroughly 
dry out, then place them in a tin pail 
that has a cover and hang them in 
the cellar. They should be looked: to 
during the winter that they do not 
mold or start to grow. They should 
never be kept in too warm a place, 
as they are liable to either sprout or 
to become so dry that they will not 
grow. 

At the time of early frosts there will 
always be a lot of little seedlings in 
the flower garden, such as petunias, 
asters, sweet alyssum and phlox, and 
these, if taken up and potted, will 
bloom /freely in the window garden 
and perhaps give more real pleasure 
than some more pretentious flowers. 

The finest winter bloomers that I 
have are the nicotianas that,spring up 
from the seed scattered from the 
blooming plants, and there is nothing 
finer for the window garden than the 
nicotiana, with its long, graceful spikes 
of fragrant white flowers. 

As winter approaches and the nights 
become colder, it is best to bring in 
the house plants during the night and 
set them out on the porch during the 
day until they become accustomed to 


J UST now the plants in the yard are 


the change. When they are brought 
in to stay they should be given plenty 
of fresh air and sunshine an@. care 


should be taken not to overwater, as 
too much water ts worse evem than 
too little, and -if overwatered, the 
plants will droop, 
perhaps drop their leaves, and when 
a plant does this at the beginning of 
winter, it might as well be retired to 
the solitude of the cellar, so fa®as its 
usefulness as a winter bloomer is con- 
cerned. ea 
FERTILIZING. 

After the plants are brought fnidoors 
they should be given some goo@ liquid 
fertilizer as often as once a week. A 
friend of mine who has finesguecess 
with her geraniums tells me that they 
hardly ever rest, and that shesthinks 
her success is mainly due to her not 
keeping them too wet and soakt#g the 
dry soil with liquid fertilizer very 
often . during» thie winter. | 
tilizer she prepares herself from: well- 
rotted barnyard compost, and in the 
fall she prepares enough to last 
through the winter, 

Fill a gunnysack with the compost, 
plate it n a Darrel and fill the barrel 
with water and let stand until the 
strength is drawn d6ut. The ‘liquid 





turn yellow and. 





OUT DOORS AND IN — 


should be used about the color of 
strong tea, and thére is no better fer- 
tilizer known for plants than this, 
though Where it cannot be had there 
are commercial fertilizers that are 
very good. But one thing must be re- 
membered, that starved plants cannot 
be expected to thrive and flower, and 
flowers are what we want in our win- 
ter garden. 


———__. 


Cannas from Seed. 


WALTER J. MOYLE, WISCONSIN. 


For the past two weeks, August 10 to 
24, or more, a bed of cannas in full 
bloom on our lawn has been the cause 
of many admiring remarks. Much 
surprise has been manifested by ad- 
miring friends when they were told 
that these cannas were grown from 
seed since April 1. I find no difficulty 
in getting nice blooming plants by 
August 1 by following the simple 
method described below. 

The varieties most generally success- 
ful and most largely grown from seed 
are the Crozy type, as they are dwarf 
and compact growers with very few 
early blooming propensities. Most of 
the named sorts are so well fixed that 
@ good percentage of them come re- 
markably true from seed and occa- 
sionally we find one that is superior to. 
its parent. 

We procured a quantity of seed of 
the following varieties from an eastern 
seedsman last April: Crimson Bed- 
der, Sow-de-Aplone, Crozy Queen, 
Charlotte and Madame Crozy. The seed 
was placed in glass fruit jars and hot 
water poured over them. Here they 
were allowed to remain until the seed 
had swelled. This can be readily seen 
through the glass and will take place 
in from 24 to 36 hours if the jars are 
kept in a warm place in a temperature 
above 100 degrees. The warmer the 
water, providing it does not boil, th¢ 
quicker the seeds will respond to the 
soaking. When in the proper condi- 
tion to plant the seeds should be twice 
the norma! size. 

You can then plant in any ordinary 
soil in boxes or in the open ground if 
danger of frost is over. We planted 
ours in a cold frame and placed some 
old sash over them. The glass will 
have a tendency to boost them along 
a little. These plants will be large 
enough to be set in beds by June 1 
and by the last of July will be in full 
bloom. 
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Fruit Cookies: To 1% cups brown 
sugar add 1 scant cup butter, 2 eggs, 
4 tablespoons sweet milk, with 1 small 
teaspoon soda dissolved in it, cloves, 
cinnamon and nutmeg to taste, 1 large 
cup raisins or currants, flour to make 
soft dough. Treat as others.—[Loulise 
May. 





Drop Cookies: One cup sugar, % 
cup butter, 2-3 cup sweet milk, 2% 
cups flour, 1 egg, 1 scant teaspoon 
soda, 2 teaspoons cream of tartar. 
Drop in tablespoonfuls.on a buttered 
pan, put a raisin in center‘of each and 
bake quickly to a light brown.—[Lena 
Mae Bell. 





Any housekeeper who is intending to 
purchase a new cook stove will be in- 
terested in the combination cook book 
and stove catalog, issued by the De- 
troit Stove Co, Michigan, which may 
be had free for the asking. Simply 
address a postal request to the Detroit 
Stove Works of that place, or to Chi- 
cago, Ill, but be sure to mention. that 
you saw their notice in this paper, so 
as to secure prompt attention. The 
Jewell stoves and ranges have’ estab- 
lished a reputation for themselves, and 
therefore intending purchasers would 
do well to send for a catalog. Never 
buy blindly.- Find out all about stoves 
before buying. It costs nothing and 
may save you money. 


Our Pattern Offer. 





No 6711—Some very smart box coats 
are made in linen and Rajah to be 
worn with thin frocks and a sugges- 
tion for such a coat which may be 





coat, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inch bust measure. 
made at home is shown here. 


No 6711—Box 


The 
front and back hang straight from 
the shoulders with a bit of shaping on 


the underarm seam. The inner front | 


vest may offer field for contrast in ma- 
terial or color if desired while the but- 
tons and loops as shown are a pleasing 
trimming. 

No 4752—One of the new slip pat- 
terns for the baby is shown here. The 
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No 4752—Infants’ Princess Slip, one 
e. 





skirt shown opens on the shoulders, a 

feature to be considered, for it not only 

affords protection to the chest and 

shoulders, but is loose enough to allow 

chest expansion. With this garment the 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department. 
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Charcoal Kills 
Bad Breath 


Disagreeabie Odor Arising Frem Indi- 
gestion or From Any Habit or In- 
duigence, Can Be Instantly. 
Stopped. 


Sample Package Maiied Free. 


Other people notice your bad breath 
where you would not notice it at all. 
It is nauseating to other people to 
stand before them, and while you are 
talking, give them a whiff or two of 
your bad breath. It usually comes 
from food fermenting on your stomach. 
Sometimes you have it in the morning 
—that awful sour, bilious, bad breath. 
You can stop that at once by swallow- 
ing one or two Stuart's Charcoal Lozen- 
ges, the most powerful gas and odor 
absorbers ever prepared. 

Semetimes your meals will reveal 
themselves in your breath to those who 
talk with you. “You’ve had onions,” 
or “You've been eating cabbage,”’ and 
all of a sudden you belch in the face 
of your friend. *Charcoal is a wonder- 
ful absorber of odors, as everyone 
knows. That is why Stuart’s Char- 
coal Lozenges are so quick to stop all 
gases and odors of odorous foods, or 
gas from indigestion. 

Don’t use breath perfumes. They 
never conceal the odor, and never ab- 
sorb the gas that causes the odor. Be- 
sides, the very fact of using them re- 
veals the reason for their use. Stuart's 
Charcoal Lozenges in the first place 
stop for good all sour brash and-belch- 
ing of gas, and make your breath 
pure, fresh and sweet, just after you've 
eaten. Then no one will turn his face 
away from you when you breathe or 
talk; your breath will be pure and 
fresh, and besides your food will taste 


so much better to you at your next 
meal. Just try it. 

Charcoal does other wonderful 
things, too. It carries away from your 


stomach and intestines, all the impuri- 
ties there massed together and which 
cause the bad breath. Charcoal is a 
purifier as well as an absorber. 

Charcoal is now by far the best, 
most easy and mild laxative known. 
A whole boxful will do no harm; in 
fact, the more you take the better. 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozengesare made 
of pure willow charcoal and mixed 
with just a faint flavor of honey to 
make them palatable for you, but not 
too sweet. You just chew them like 
candy. They are absolutely harmless. 

Get a new,pure, sweet breath, fresh- 
en your stomach for your next meal, 
and keep the intestines in good work- 
ing order. These two things are the 
secret of good health and long life. 
You can get all the charcoal necessary 
ta do these wonderful but simple 
things by getting Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges. We want you to test these 
little wonder workers yourself before 
you buy them. So send us your full 
name and address for a free sample of 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges. Then af- 
ter you have tried the sample and been 
convinced, go to your druggist and 
get a 25c box of them. You'll feel bet- 
ter all over, more comfortable, and 
“cleaner” inside. 

Send us your name and address to- 
day and we will at once send you by 
mail a sample package free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co, 60 Stuart Bidg, Mar- 
shall, Mich. 





wanted to travel, distribute 
samples and employ agents. 


MAN O 
a week sxpenses vanced.Lo-. 


cal manager & canvassers also. 
ZIEGLER CO., 269 Locust St. Philadephia 








“Cut off that cough with 













Get it of ydu. 


jayne 


°'s Expectorant 








and prevent pneumonia, —~ 
ronchitis and consumption. 


The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 


Medicine for 75 years. 
druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 



















Cut Ensilage 


Machines Adapted 
to the Work, 





The Baldwin and 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Will You Try This Engine 


O DAYS FREE? 








Cale-Baidwin Cutters 
With Traveling Feed Table | 


or both ensilage and fodder are the modes | 
ae machines. Smooth, easy run d fast 
distinguish them. ‘Elevate to = silo, | 
ht or left or straight away. Strong self: | 
, out ‘our pean. perteenon safety devices. | 
Sizes for hand and pow: Write for catalog. 


THE BELCHER 2 ‘TAYLOR A.T.CO. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 































HEN you buy a farm powerit 
is to your interests to ‘get the 
engine that will give you 

—the best service—at the least ex- 
pense—with the greatest conven- 
tence—and the least trouble. 

You can’t efford to buy any other 
kind. 

* * * 

Now, we believe that we have the 
gasoline engine you want, 

We know that our engine—the 
Abenaque—is more convenient in 
every day use—is adapted to a wider 
range of work,—gives less trouble, 
and—takes less fuel than any other 
farm power engine made, 

We know it, and we want to srove 
it to you—or let you prove it »our- 
self, . 

Therefore we ask the privilege 
of sending you any Abenaque En- 
gine you may select 


On 30 Days Free Trial 


No money in advance—no trouble 
or bother. 

We send a man to show you how 
to run it, and then, 

You simply use the engine 30 days, 
and decide whether the claims we 
make for it are true, or not. 

That is the way,to be sure about it. 


Of course, we wouldn’t dare make 


the Abenaque will do better work 
“for you than any other engine in 
your neighborhood. 

It is so simple and so convenient 
that you can’t help being delighted 
with it. 

In the first place it is adapted to 
more kinds of work than any other 
engine ; it can be used in more ways, 
in more places and in more positions. 

This is true because the Aben- 
aque is a “‘unit’’—that is, it is self- 
contained—all one piece of ma- 
chinery that you can pick up and oat 
down anywhere—on rough ground 
or a hillside, and be all ready for 


ditional cost) and youcan move 
it about your place with no 
more trouble than you would 
have with a saw-buck. 

And it's always ready for 
business. 

Our special method of mixing 
the air and gas, enables us to be 
entirely independent of the heat 





of the engine for vaporizing the 
gasoline, so that you can start the 
Abenagque as surely in the coldest 
weather, as you can in summer, 
We positively guarantee this— 
and it means a lot to you. 
Our patented system of cooling is 








Abenaque Gasoline Engines 
No _ Money in Advance. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. Ne 
Engines bought now can be used with Alcohol without change, 





business in an instant. 

It is built on long, heavy Z-beams 
which take up the vibration so that 
no foundation is necessary—no 
bolting down or trueing up. 

The gasoline tank and water-cir- 
culating tanks are arf of the en- 
gine, so you have 2o connections to 
make. 

You can put the engine on any or- 
dinary truck or sled (or we provide 


admittedly the best in use today. 

Instead of having to have an extra 
hogshead of water, holding 60 or 70 
gallons, the Abenaque has long, flat 
tanks—a part of the engine—which 
require only 4 or 5 pailfuls. of water 
and which nevertheless give great- 
er circulation, greater radiation of 
heat, and more rafid cooling, than 


Abenaque Mach. Works, “pinse: States, 


the big, awkward 70 gal. hogsheads. 

The water cannot 4e/s circulating 
and we guarantee that you will 
never have an overheated cylinder 
on the Abenaque. 

7- + * 

The governor—another patent of 
ours—is of the “‘hit-or-miss” type, 
positive in action, It may be set to 
any desired speed; it allows an ex- 
plosion only when needed; and lets 
the pump, sparker and valve mech- 
anism res? during the idle strokes. 

All parts “in the open’"’—nothing 
hidden. You see what they are doing 
and can get at them for adjustment, 

But what's the use of talking? 

Let us send you one, that you may 
see from actua/ use how good it is. 

Send today for full particulars 
and select your engine for trial, 
Please ask for Catalogue C. 








































lu wont such an offer if we weren’tsurethat special steel trucks at a 00d Sawing Outfits, Restiage Onttie, Suv MMM Meshineey, eindore, 
complete —_ | 
a on a 
me rvice: = 


and a 


are ghee geptes in 






 +=F=we BURNS BARRELS OF AIR ctor Liner, 
~~ hetca, MOST WONDERFUL Sitouse STOVE EVER INVENTED: seat. me 
| rate Alp URMER STOVE OVE. 


oil cost mon iS ; poly unto 
m) Jil edi S, VALVEL ELESS & tea 
a oparaneie urn k baobeatt ru runs into into buraer”toucha id a aes through air mixer, 

) in about @ barrel of air, to every large spoonful of oil consumed. i fe Saseltrelenee no more Stontion 
Same heat all day, or all night. Forn more or less eae beat. cine t remains until Fey come again. To 
set fire out, turn knob, raising warner, oil runs erase up. re’s out. As BS Le as anythin hy this world. No 

: tt, soot or ashes, No leaks—nothing to clog or close u jo wick—not even 8 valve, yet heat is under perfect control. 
SEOTIONAL CUT OF GENERATOR. PS b.c are =. ig “Tt costs me on 


writes: “The a“ 

Generators are wonderful he va feel, at least 60% to 
wood and coal.” £. ARNOLD, NEB., writes: **Saved $4.26 
fuel by y using the Harrison Oil-Gas Stove. Be wT cost 
month, and.the Harrison only $1.26 per month.” M. KING, VA., writes: 
* Using one Burner and Radiator, i kept a 16x18 foot room at 70 degr 
when ont doors 13 to 20 degrees were a regietered. » REV. WM. T 
ME., writes: “This morning 16 below zero, and my lib: 
freezing point. aoe after Hehting the Harrison OU Bee 

rature roce to summer heat.” 





FISH BRAND 












You cant afford / 
other / 
to buy any 
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ESTED, MICH., writes: 
ot caves” This patent new. 
© it, Demand enormous. Agents reaping 
+ Igreat harvest. Where operated people stop on street, leave 
writes: ra their homes, place of business, miss trains to watch this 
was about 10 below zero with one Radiator.” Ob-fgenerator—excites euriosity—watch it as though a thing 
jectionable features of all other stoves wiped out. fof life.. Show a Gosea— sell ten. Write today for 
3 Not like those — = stores. Ideal for apecial exe agents n plan. Send no money. 
heating houses, stores, roo’ te., With Radiating At-# World unsupplied. Get in eorly for territory. Write today. 
tachment; also cooking, pore Vay baking, ironing, etc. 
No more carrying coal rindling, ashes, soot and rt. atedetey safe from explosion, Not Genqerons: Exe —_ 
durable—iast for years. Saves expense, drudgery and fuel bills. ALL SIZES. PRICES LOW 
any address. Serd no money--only send your name and address. Write pee for 
our to day tr.al offer--full descriptiou--thousands of testimonuiais. 1906 Proposition. 


frre World Mfg. Co. 6242 World Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 




























The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. 
Has 40 inch feed hole, Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands u 
for wheels, 
capacity, lessens oe, = better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue,” ) 
Sandwich 


. Co,, 120 Main St., Sandwich, ills. 


HEATER AND COOKER, OR 


to p its ye digging holes HEATING EXCLUSIVELY. 


ttach ment increases 











The |. H. G. and Other Spreaders 






















That is Horse High, Bull 
Strong, Pig-chicken went 


























cases and compare "® 
the L.H.C. Spreaders 
with other spread- 
ers before you buy 


OU will find, first of all that the I. H. C. spreaders that you will find on no other 
spreaders handle all kinds of manure prea 
satisfactorily, under all eonditions. Look at the vibrating rake which levels your 

You will find that by their use you will get just toad amd brings manure up square to the 
about double value from your manure. cylindér. ‘No other spreader has this device 

You will find them the best designed and the and yet absolutely cannot spread manure 
simplest-of all spreaders. And-that will mean ani ‘without it. 
not only less work and trouble in operating but Examine the superb steel wheels, broad tires, 
much less breakage. stagget@@spokes, clutches in both hind wheels, 

Then, there is their superbstrength—not cum- front ones cutting under for short turning. 
brous, unnecessary weight but strong where The ome lever, convenient to your right 
strength is needed and light where there is hand,fis far more desirable than a different 
little or no Strain. lever iy every movement to be made. 

There has been nothing overlooked that are but simple suggestions. Are they 
makes for_light draft, easy handling, good not worth looking into? There are lots of 
work or durability. other @@ints just as important, That's why 

Are you disposed favorably toward some we say,compare the I. H. C. spreaders with 
feature of another machine? You will find no others#®@aders before you buy. 
device or contrivance essential to right spread- These spreaders are made in three sizes for 
ing of manure but that is employedin its best eachofthe twotypes, rleaf,endless apren, 
form on the I. H. C. spreaders. and Corn King, return apron, and meet require- 

And you will find features on the I. H. C. ments ¢#all sections and all classes of work. 


Call on the International Agent for information or write for Catalog. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF ‘AMERICA, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
| (INCORPORATED) 
= SSS re eee eeree 









At less than dealers’ are 
Sand we pay the Freight 
Our Catalogue tells how 
A Wire is made, how Wireis 
sy galvanized,—why some is 
“age FOod and some bad. You 
Mshould have this informa- 
ettion. Write for Catalogue. 















There isno gas engine as 
simple as the Olds—compare 
it with others and this statement 


is proved. The re pair "s cost practi- 
cally nothing. 


The Most Economical Engine 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO SOIL, CLI- gor pumping, wawing Woot, Sead atint 
MATE AND PRODUCTIONS IN ing, charning, and “oll farm wook. Thé 


reason why is interestingly told in our cata- 

THE NATION’ S$ GARDEN SPOT log mailed on request, Tell us your re- 
quirements and we will help you figure 

ALONG THE LINE OF THE out what you need: Send Tor our Catalog 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD | § Siiyps. 27st SGeabd RRS SS ath 


p.), Types K and N (12-1 0 he p., used with 
in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, our Gas Producer, it will reduce fuel 
labamna gua Florida, write to 


Ala’ cost 75 per cent.) 
WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and Im- Celebrated Picture Free 
migration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 


For 4c in stamape te ay cost of matty a. 
WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Fair,” the most celebrated animal picture 
the words: “I sa 


in the world, size 16 x 2, beau y 
colored, suitable for framing. 
begin your letter with 
your adv. in the old, reliable A. a Tou 
win find it will bring you a prompt reply and very | 
sourteous treatment. 





















































































































Olds Gas - Power Companys 
formerly Olds Gasoline Engine 
917 Chestant hea s Mieh. 























